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The Forests of the Potomac 


By BLancHe C. How ett 


HE earth is swathed in floods of silver light; 
The Lincoln Parthenon, the Palisades, 

The wooded hills, the flower-covered glades, 

Are clothed with mystic charm this moonlight night. 

The Monument stands forth a shaft of might. 

A whippoorwill, with odd request, invades 

The evening stillness of the forest shades; 

An owlet hoots; the moon is far too bright. 

The old canal, beyond the city’s pale, 


Is bathed in light. 


Until the dawn appears, 


Old Georgetown College acts as sentinel. 
You hear a bird, a mimic nightingale, 


That ceases now his lay. 


As daylight nears, 


Three Sisters ring a De Profundis bell. 


EVERAL proposals have been made for the ac- 
quirement by the Government of the forests on both 


sides of the Potomac River above Key Bridge, and, 


in the interest of preserving and building up the back- 
ground of 
American tra- 
dition, the ac- 
quirement of 
that particular 
stretch of land, 
lying at the 
very portal of 
Washington, 
the national 
capital, cannot 
be too strongly 
urged; for the 
banks of the 
old Potomac, 
from historic 
Georgetown up 
to Great Falls, 
witnessed the 
making of 
much of our 
earliest record- 
ed history. 
Long before it was ever dreamed that this would become 
the site of the capital of the greatest nation in the world, 
it was the setting of the home of the first Americans ; and 
in many sections the primeval woods which sheltered 
the Redmen in those long-gone days still stand in dig- 
nity and beauty, holding in memory the spirit of 


THE HISTORIC SPOT MARKING THE RUINS OF THE 
IRON FOUNDRY BUILT BY OUR FIRST PRESIDENT 





the stalwart braves who forgathered in their kindly shade. 
Rich, indeed, in Indian lore are these Potomac woods 
and waters—a fact in itself making the spot well worthy 
of a place in the historic treasure-house of the nation. 

From its 
source, in two 
tiny streams in 
the mountains 
of West Vir- 
ginia, to its 
mouth, with a 
width of seven 
miles where it 
flows into Ches- 
apeake Bay,the 
Potomac is as- 
sociated with 
the nation’s 
history. In 
1608 John 
Smith explored 
the river to the 
Falls. 

It was the 
dream of 
Washington’s 
life to see the 
East and West connected by a navigable stream. He had 
the vision to see that a country of such vast extent could 
be held together only by closer bonds. As early as 1754, 
twenty years before the Revolution, George Washington 
in person explored the proposed route for connecting the 
East and the West by the waters of the Potomac and 
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Youghiogheny rivers, and made a report to the colonial 
legislature of Virginia describing all the obstructions to 
be overcome from Cumberland, at the mouth of Wills 
Creek, to Georgetown. The West in those days was 
known only as a dense and extensive wilderness west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. 

In 1784, while making a tour of the country in the in- 
terest of the proposed canal, George Washington spent a 
night at a tavern in Bath. James Rumsey, one of the pro- 
prietors of the tavern, showed Washington his invention 
for propelling boats against the stream by a mechanical 
contrivance. In 1787 Rumsey made a successful demon- 
stration of propelling a steamboat of his own invention on 
the Potomac River near Shepherdstown—the first ever 
made of a passenger boat propelled by steam. 

The Potomac 
Company, char- 
tered by the 
State of Mary- 
land in 1784, 
completed a 
canal before 
1800 around 
Little and Great 
Falls. Naviga- 
tion from Cum- 
berland to tide- 
water was 
opened in 1802, 
and the canal 
was in continu- 
ous use until 
1830. A town 
named Matilda- 
ville was laid 
out at Great 
Falls. 

In 1823 the project of connecting the East and the West 
was revived in the form of a proposition for navigation by 
a continuous canal. ‘To consummate this required the 
rights and privileges secured under the charter of the 
Potomac Company to be surrendered. This was done and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal organized in 1828. Work 
had been commenced on the new enterprise in 1826, when 
President Adams threw the first spade of soil at High 
Island, but the old canal was used until 1830. In 1850 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was opened from George- 
town to Cumberland, 185 miles, at a cost of $13,000,000. 
The breadth of the canal is 65 feet for the first 60 miles 
above Georgetown and 55 feet for the remaining distance. 

The two branches of the Potomac River unite about 
fifteen miles southeast of Cumberland and take an irregu- 
lar course as far as historic Harpers Ferry. Here the 
stream flows through a wild gorge in the Blue Ridge range. 
The towering walls of the mountains and the rushing 
waters constitute scenery unexcelled on the Atlantic slope. 
At Harpers Ferry, just east of the Blue Ridge, the Shen- 
From here to its mouth it 


andoah flows into the Potomac. 
divides Maryland and Virginia. The scenery is sometimes 





THE GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC, A MAGNIFICIENT PIECE OF 
NATURAL SCENERY WITH VAST POSSIBILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT 


bold and mountainous and again open and rural. From its 
source to Cumberland, the river has all the characteristics 
of a mountain stream. From here it descends, forming 
picturesque falls, the principal of which are Great Falls 
and Little Falls. The scenery between Great Falls and 
Key Bridge is beautiful. There are five large ravines and 
streams between Great Falls and Key Bridge—Difficult 
Run, Bullneck Run, Scott’s Run, Dead Run, and Pimmitts 
Run, which enters the Potomac near Chain Bridge. 

At the foot of the forest-covered cliffs on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, John Randolph of Roanoke and 
Henry Clay fought their celebrated duel. Randolph threw 
away his fire and offered Clay his hand. On the other side 
of Key Bridge is Analostan Island, formerly known as 
Mason’s Island, the home of John Mason, son of George 
Mason, who 
drew up _ the 
Virginia Con- 
stitution and 
who was_ the 
author of the 
famous Bill of 
Rights. 

By far the 
most pictur- 
esque river 
legend of this 
section is the 
story of the 
Three Sisters, 
the three small 
rocky islands 
in the center of 
the Potomac 
River just 
above Key 
Bridge. Before 
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a drowning occurs they are believed to emit a sound like 
the slow chiming of a cathedral bell. 

The three maidens, daughters of an Analostan chief, 
met one dark night and stole out in their canoes to visit 
the Powhatans. They were caught in the whirlpool which 
In fright and despair they 
In the 


swirled around their canoes. 
flung themselves into the water and were drowned. 
morning three rocks, gray and barren, had arisen from 


the water. There is an old ballad which gives their story. 


Part of it runs: 


“Swiftly they come and swifter, 
With dark eyes gleaming round, 
W ith soft words, glad and eager, 
For the braves of the Powhatan; 
When out of the darkness around them, 
Out of the black of the trees, 
The voice of the great spirit called them, 
Like the cry of choking seas. 
They leaped, with a moan of terror, 
Into the heart of the mere; 
The waters hissed around them, 
The stars were white with fear. 
Three rocks, spired and gloomy, 
Gray as a stormy sky, 
Sprang from the depth of the whirlpool, 
Where the Indian sisters lie. 
Ever at night they ring, 
Like a sad cathedral bell, 
Echoing far on the waters, 
They sound the warning bell.” 
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fhe cliffs and banks of the Potomac are covered with native In the preliminary report of its Committee on 
trees, flowers, and plants. ‘he flora of this section is intensely Forest and Park Reserves, the American Civic 
interesting, as lack of agricultural pursuits and building has pre- Association mentions among the lands desirable 
served many original species. The towpath of the canal offers to be acquired in extending the National Capital 
a convenient road for observing the flowers and plants of this 
region. The skunk cabbage, found in moist places, is the earliest 













of the spring flowers, and this is followed by the hepatica, trailing 
arbutus, bloodroot, spring beauty, adder’s-tongue, or trout lily, 
wake robin, violet, Dutchman’s breeches, bluebells, wild ginger, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, columbine, and many others. The redbud and 
dogwor x] are among the more showy of the trees. 

To be able to see virgin forests from a city bridge is unusual, 
and the sweep of the placid waters of the Potomac from Key 


Bridge at sunset, flanked by the green of her virgin woods, is in- 





— 


Courtesy of the U. S. National Museum 


A FERN-SHADED NOOK ALONG THE BANKS OF THE 
POTOMAC. THE REGION IS RICH IN NATIVE FLORA, 
THE UPPER INSET SHOWING HEPATICA, ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST OF THE SPRING FLOWERS, AND THE LOWER 
INSET BEING OF LAUREL, THE BRILLIANT, SHOWY 
FLOWERS OF WHICH MAKE A GLORY OF THE MAY WOODS 


park system “both banks of the Potomac from Washington to Great 
Falls, to preserve the forests, the very remarkable natural scenery, and 
stop defacement by quarry operations, this park extension not to inter- 
fere with future developments for water supply and power plant.” 
Indicative of a foreigner’s appreciation of Washington, the late James 
Bryce, British Ambassador, said in a remarkable address delivered in 
1913: “I know of no great city in Europe except Constantinople which 
has quite close—in its very environs—such beautiful scenery as many 
of the woods which stretch along the Potomac. No European city has 
as noble a cataract in the vicinity as the Great Falls of the Potomac, a 
spiring. ‘The bed of the old Chesapeake and magnificent piece of scenery which you will, of course, always preserve. 
Ohio Canal offers an ideal site for a scenic . . Some day the people are going to set the true value upon all 
boulevard traversing this historic region and ‘hn things—these spots of beauty around Washington. When that 
connecting Washington and Cumberland. day comes those who come after you will either pay far more for these 
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pieces of ground or else men will mourn in vain over 
opportunities forever lost. . . . You have such a 
chance offered to you here for building up a superb capi- 
tal that it would be almost an act of ingratitude to Provi- 
dence and to history and te the men who planted the city 
here, if you did not use the advantages you here enjoy.” 
The committee pointedly suggests that this address de- 
serves to be 
made a_ text- 
book in our 
schools. 
It has 
suggested ‘that 


been 


the region be 
with- 
bound- 
of the 
so-called ‘“Na- 
tional Capital 
Forest,” the 


included 
in the 
aries 


plan stating 
that another 
forest district 


of vital impor- 
tance to the na- 
tion’s capital, 
containing 
some grand 
scenery which 
borders the 
banks of the 
Potomac River 
from the Dis- 
trict line to a 
point beyond 
Great Falls, an 
area of 10,000 
acres, should 
be included in 
the purchase.” 

That the 
region be re- 
served through 
the extension 
of Washing- 
ton’s park sys- 
tem has also 
been suggested. 
Legislation 
which would 
permit this to 
be done through authorizing the proper officials to pur- 
chase land for park purposes in near-by sections of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland is now under consideration. 

Or a still broader treatment, which would protect the 
region in perpetuity, would be its inclusion in the pur- 
chases being made for the extension of the Eastern Na- 
tional Forests under the Weeks Law. It would hardly 
come under the classification which very advisedly op- 


poses the tendency to establish National Parks indis- 





A SILVER PATHWAY LIES ACROSS THE PLACID WATERS OF THE 
POTOMAC, PAINTING WITH NEW BEAUTY HER FORESTED SHORES 


criminately, and which provides that areas so re- 
served “must contain scenery of supreme and distinctive 
quality, or some natural feature so extraordinary or 
unique as to be of national interest and importance, as 
distinguished from merely local interest. The Na- 
tional Park system as now constituted must not be low- 

in the 
kind of ex- 
hibits which 
they represent, 
such, for in- 


ered in standard, dignity, and prestige 


stance, as the 
Grand Canyon 
of the Colo- 
rado, exempli- 
fying the high- 
est accomplish- 
ment of stream 
erosion; or the 
Sequoia, as 
representing 
the highest 
form of ac- 
com plishment 
in natural tree 
growth 
or the Yellow- 
stone, as con- 
taining the 
greatest geyser 
basins of the 
world.” 
While _ the 
National Parks 
are preserved 
intact as monu- 
ments, the Na- 
tional Forests 
are primarily 
for the use of 
the people and 
are developed 
with that end 
in view. Since 
the avowed 
policy of the 
Forest Service 


is to develop 
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every forest re- 
source in such 
a way that it 
will render its highest permanent public service, and 
since the waters of the Potomac, a navigable stream, rise 
in the beautiful mountains of West Virginia, this historic 
region may well come within the “use” regulation of 
National Forest acquirement. 

The realization of this dream of a National Capital 
Forest needs only unified public support of one of the 
several excellent plans proposed for the preservation of 
the historic forests of the Potomac. 


Ree 


Is Conservation Adrift? 


By Ovip M. BuTLER 


HAT is the conservation policy of the Ameri- 
can people? Two recent events have brought 
that question uppermost in the mind of every 
thinking conservationist. One is the Teapot Dome testi- 
mony, with its cloudy background of lax federal steward- 
ship in the handling of the public resources. The other is 
the report of the Senate Committee on Reforestation, 
with its alarming revelations of a depleted forest supply. 

The Teapot Dome case, magnified as it may be for 
political effect, has created in the public eye a picture of 
sordid conditions of “boring from within’; natural re- 
sources supposedly safely conserved against the time of 
national need turned over to corporate interests by anti- 
conservationists, temporarily in control; permanent de- 
struction of what was supposedly permanently saved for 
national defense. It is not to be wondered at that the 
exposures have challenged the security of the conserva- 
tion cause as a settled public policy, and have caused deep 
concern and distrust in the minds of many people as to 
national progress in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. Are we moving forward or backward in the 
development of our conservation policies? Or, are we 
merely drifting on a turbulent and confusing sea of po- 
litical expediency and industrial propaganda designed to 
retard conservation ? 

For answer we must turn to the Federal Government as 
the agent entrusted with the commission of carrying for- 
ward a broad and stable program of national conserva- 
tion. A vast number of people have complacently rested 
in the thought that the basic conservation principles of the 
government were for the most part settled. Are they? 
What are these principles, and are they being adhered to 
by our Government in spirit and in action? 

The Teapot Dome revelations, significant as they may 
appear, may be set aside for the moment. When Mr. Fall 
was appointed Secretary of the Interior, the federal policy 
of conserving public forest resources had become well 


recognized as a definitely established principle. Mr. Fall 
was known to be bitterly opposed to that principle. He 


was an openly declared anti-conservationist in spirit and 
in action. When he was thwarted in his plans to have 
transferred to his jurisdiction the National Forests in 
the western United States and in Alaska, many people 
construed the result as a conservation victory, although 
the nation was left in doubt as to whether the adminis- 
tration was supporting Mr. Fall or the defender of the 
principle, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Fall episode was not an indication of progress. It 
Was a senseless obstruction in the path of the conserva- 
tion movement—a costly mistake resulting from adminis- 
trative wavering from a clear-cut conservation policy. 
Mr. Fall was permitted, if not encouraged, to precipitate 
his fight to scuttle the very best conservation agent of 


the Government, the Forest Service. In doing so, he first 
lifted the curtain upon the instability and indecisiveness 
of the conservation policy of the nation, as exemplified by 
the representative government at Washington. Had our 
policy been as clearly and as securely established as it 
should have been, and as sacredly respected by the party 
in power, Mr. Fall’s aggressive campaign as a freebooter 
of public resources would never have begun. 

The unrestrained activities of Mr. Fall, as a trustee of 
public property, reveal similar governmental instability 
and confusion in the conservation of other public re- 
sources. While Secretary of the Interior he promoted a 
bill for the creation of the All-Year National Park in the 
vicinity of his own land holdings in New Mexico, which, 
if enacted into law, would have been destructive to the 
basic principles of National Park conservation. It is 
significant of the point that his bill was actually passed 
by the Senate and it was defeated primarily by the pro- 
test of an indignant public, aroused by men and organi- 
zations wholly outside and unrelated to the government. 

Four years ago the Water Power Act and the Coal, Oil, 
and Gas Leasing Act were passed by Congress. These 
bills established the conservation principle that the title 
to waterpower and coal, oil and gas, owned by the gov- 
ernment, should not pass from the government. To men 
like Mr. Fall, these principles appear to have had no 
meaning and no sacredness. Nevertheless, the unsympa- 
thetic Mr. Fall was commissioned with the public trust 
of administering those very acts. As long as anti-conser- 
vationists are placed in positions of trust over public 
resources and as long as they are not held to strict ac- 
countability in respecting and carrying out established 
conservation policies, there will be Teapot Dome scandals. 
They are merely the sordid products of a loose adminis- 
trative attitude toward conservation. 

The absence of definite progress on the part of the 
administration in carrying forward a broad program of 
conservation during the past four years is strikingly 
evident. The situation is one rightly causing widespread 
public concern. We are still without a constructive 
policy for the handling of our 220 million acres of public 
lands, not including the national forests, 150 million acres 
of which are steadily becoming more and more unpro- 
ductive because of uncontrolled grazing. In Alaska fires 
continue to ravage millions of acres of public domain, 
with no policy yet effected for handling or protecting 
these lands. Game protection in Alaska is a farce and 
political make-shift, because Congress fails to provide the 
amount of money needed for effective game conserva- 
tion. 

Before the war, the passage of the Weeks Law estab- 
lished a federal program for the acquisition of six mil- 
lion acres of forest land on the headwaters of navigable 
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streams. The Federal Government appropriated $2,000,- 
000 annually, for a short period of years, for the purchase 
of these forest lands, and then, with the purchases only 
one-third completed, it departed from the program. ‘Thus 
far, it has refused to restore it to more than 50 per cent 
of its original scale. For the forthcoming year, the Forest 
Service, whose administration of the National Forests 
stands out as one of the brightest spots in the conserva- 
tion firmament, is now confronted with reduced appro- 
priations. 

In the face of this apparent slowing up and dissipation 
of the conservation movement, the report of the Senate 
Committee on Reforestation brings home to the nation 
the urgency of prompt action to assure its people a supply 
of raw wood. Despite a strong public urge during the past 
five years, we are still without a national forest policy. 
Senate Committee does not expose a 
situation, but merely adds authority 


The report of the 
hitherto-unknown 
to previous investigations which the United States Forest 
Service has made, but which have failed to stir the gov- 
ernment to action. That the situation with respect to 
our wood supply is critical, Congress must now admit. 
Will it act? And if it does, will it give the nation the 
broad, comprehensive policy which the situation impera- 
tively demands ? 

The Senate Committee on Reforestation has, through 


Senator McNary, introduced a Bill which provides for 
constructive legislation and authorizes appropriations. 
The Bill is one which everyone will endorse. Its passage 
will mark a constructive step forward in formulating a 
national policy for forest conservation. It has strong 
public support and it should be enacted at once. Bills 
somewhat similar have been before Congress during the 
past several years. Congress has turned them aside. If 
the McNary Bill suffers the same fate, the present ad- 
ministration will indeed have lost the opportunity to 
restore public confidence in its conservation platform. 
Looking back over the past half decade, what, there- 
fore, is the conservation policy of the American people as 
The public, it may be 
It is now the time and 


exemplified by their government ? 
suggested, is entitled to know. 
place for the political parties which will seek the support 
and confidence of the people at the coming election to 
restate their conservation principles so clearly and unmis- 
takably that all doubt will be removed. And, having 
stated them, the public must demand that these principles 
shall be promoted as actively and as sacredly as the 
Constitution itself. For sixteen years the anti-conserva- 
tionists appear to have known in advance who the presi- 
dential candidates, if elected, would appoint Secretary 
of the Interior. It is time the conservationists should 
make similar advance inquiries and act accordingly. 


Important Bills in Congress 


"Rete the many bills relating to forestry and conser- 
vation which have been introduced in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, there are several of outstanding importance 
which should have the general support of the country. 
The need of the legislation proposed by these measures has 
previously been set forth in this magazine, and if readers 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe have not already 
made known to their Congressmen how they feel on this 
legislation they should do so at once. The bills referred 
to are: 
Forest Policy Legislation 

introduced by Senator McNary, and H. R. 
Representative Clarke. Both of these bills 
legislation for the protection of forest lands, 
for the 

They will mark a 


Senate Bill 1182, 
4830, introduced by 
provide constructive 
for the reforestation of 
National Forests, and for other purposes. 
forward step in shaping a forest policy for the Nation and con- 


denuded areas, extension of 


stitute the most important forest legislation now before Congress. 


Game Refuges and Public Shooting Grounds 
Legislation 


H. R. 745, introduced by Representative Anthony and 
known as The Game Refuge and Public Shooting Grounds 
Bill. This measure is one of the most important game con- 
servation bills to come before this session of Congress. The 
legislation, if passed, will make it possible for the Federal 
Government to purchase or rent and to maintain marsh and 
water suitable for wild fowl 
throughout the country; these areas to be used as free public 
shooting grounds in the open hunting season and safeguarded 
during the 


areas especially migratory 


as breeding and resting places for wild fowl 


closed season. 


Increased Forest Land Purchases 

Senate Bill 2423, introduced by Senator Lodge, has been 
introduced as an amendment to the Weeks Law and would 
authorize Congress to appropriate three million dollars annu- 
ally for a period of five years, these sums to be expended by 
the Federal Government in purchasing forest lands on the 
headwaters of navigable rivers and administering them as 
National Forests. 


Better Roads for National Parks 


Senate Bill 954, introduced by Senator Smoot, and H. R. 
3682, introduced by Representative Sinott. This proposed 
legislation would make available, to be expended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, two and one-half million dollars 
annually for a period of three years, for the construction and 
improvement of roads and trails in our National Parks and 
National Monuments. The measure is designed to bring the 
roads and trails inside the parks up to a point comparable to 
those leading to the National Parks. 

Upper Mississippi Wild Life Refuge 

Senate Bill 1558, introduced by Senator McCormick, and 
H. R. 4088 introduced by Representative Hawes, provide for 
the appropriation of three million dollars to be used by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in purchasing swamp lands along 
the upper Mississippi River and administering them as a wild 
life and fish refuge. 

Enlargement of Superior National Forest 

H. R. 488, introduced by Representative Fuller, authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to locate and acquire lands from 
private owners within or adjoining the Superior National 
Forest. The legislation will effect the enlargement of the 
forest and thus protect an area of outstanding importance to 
the nation for timber production, recreation, and wild-life 


conservation. 


Spinners of Wood 


Another Chapter in the Remarkable Story of How the Modern 
Chemist is Turning the Forest into a Veritable 
Department Store of Essential Products 


By Louis E. Wisk 


YOUNG girl was selecting her trousseau and her 

house furnishings. A discriminating young woman, 

who loved silks and fine linen, rich velvets and 
durable morocco leather, she was forced to compromise and 
to buy with an eye to the present as well as to the future, 
for her purse was meager. Those gossamer dainty nothings 
which a masculine pen finds it so difficult to describe, 
butterfly-tinted and of cobweb construction—her glossy 
braided hats and shimmering evening gowns, even her trig 
sweaters and sport clothes—all found their origin in the 
red spruce forests of Canada. Her fiancé’s shirts, neckties 
and socks were derived from these same forests, while her 
kitchen toweling and her house slippers were reclaimed by 
the chemist from the cut-over pine lands 
of South Carolina. And 
they started on their honey- 
moon they packed 
their many 
“woodland” 
clothes in 
“fiber” 


when 











trunks and suitcases made in part from “sulphite” wood 
pulp. Starting life in serious earnest on their return, much 
of their velour furniture and not a few of the richly colored 
drapes and carpets which softened and beautified their little 
home were made of the forests of Michigan and Wiscon- 


sin, magically transformed by modern chemical processes. 


Of course, the foregoing is simply a phantasy. No 
bride really has a “wooden wedding” at the outset of her 
married career, nor does she now clothe herself from head 
to foot in forest products; but nearly all American 
brides—and matrons, too—wear some clothes and buy 
some household furnishings and at least a few toilet articles 
which, while they bear little resemblance to wood, do in 
fact result from the chemical metamor- 

phosis of the forest. The change 

of wood into artificial silk 
(fiber silk and vis- 
cose, as it is 
commonly 
termed ) 
through 


Y 
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THE RAW MATERIALS FROM WHICH MANY OF THE ARTICLES IN THE LITTLE BRIDE’S TROUSSEAU WERE 
MADE—THE SPRUCE LOG AND ITS CHEMICAL TRANSFORMATIONS—WOOD PULP, ARTIFICIAL SILK, AND STRAW 
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TRUE SILK, MADE BY THE PATIENT SILK WORM, 
ENLARGED ONE HUNDRED TIMES 


the medium of chemical wood pulp was 
discovered by two British chemists, 
Cross and Bevan, somewhat over 


two decades ago. The resistant 


and water-insoluble spruce 

“sulphite” pulp (the identical ‘ 
material which is used so 
extensively in the manufac- ij 
ture of paper) was macer- 5 
ated with caustic soda and i, 


then treated with the ill- 
smelling and inflammable 
liquid carbon _ bisulfide. 
Gradually the pulp changed 

its appearance and prop- 
erties and became soluble in 
water. This solution took 
the form of a thick, heavy 
yellow syrup, which, if it was 
stored, soon turned into a firm, 
useless, and malodorous jelly of 

modified cellulose. If, however, 

the solution was kept (“ripened”) 

for just the right length of time, suit- 
ably purified, and then squeezed through 
miniature round openings into a 
bath containing ammonium salts, 
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AND THE FINAL PRODUCT—METAMORPHOSIS OF 
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SULPHITE PULP, IN PROCESS OF CON- 


TO ARTIFICIAL SILK, ALSO ENLARGED 


ONE HUNDRED TIMES 


together into larger threads having an 
uncommonly high silklike luster and 
having sufficient tensile strength to 
warrant their use in the textile 
industries. Materials made from 
“viscose” artificial silk could be 
brilliantly dyed with all colors 

of the rainbow. They found 

a market and _ eventually 

they invaded, in some cases, 

the domain of the true and 

much costlier silk textiles 

themselves. It was from 

such fabrics that our im- 

aginary little bride chose 

her pulpwood  trousseau. 

The q.estion often arises, 

“Is fiber silk (or viscose) 

identical with the silk pro- 

duced by the silk worm?” 

The is, No. It is a 

cellulose product which resembles 

in some of its superficial character- 

istics the silk produced by Bombyx 
Mori, but chemically the two are totally 
different. The former belongs to 
the carbohydrates (of which the 


answer 


or various acids, the jelly took the THE CHEMICAL WOOD PULP! INDIVIDUAL sugars form a noteworthy group), 

form of exceedingly fine artificial “FIBERS” OF ARTIFICIAL SILK, MAGNIFIED whereas the latter belongs to the 
* . wy 7 ,, FIFTY TIMES. NOTE THEIR MACHINE-MADE mie eaered bel gs 

fibers, which could be “cabled REGULARITY class of proteins which includes 
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egg albumin and the casein of milk. Fiber silk also lacks 
the tensile strength of true silk and should never be looked 
upon as a synthetic silk. It has distinctive properties and 
these have permitted it to preempt a field of its own. 
The “viscose” process of Cross and Bevan is such a 
versatile one that “artificial silk” is not its only product. 
If the viscose solution is squeezed through slits instead of 
miniature round holes, a flat, lus- 
trous ribbon is obtained which can 
very well be used in place of fine 
straw braid. If the original solu- 
tion is properly handled, it can be 
converted into thin sheets or opal- 
escent “skins,” or even into thim- 
ble-like little 
which in some instances have been 


capes of viscose, 
used effectively as sausage casings, 
in others as bottle caps. 

A queer outlet for the wares of 
the pulp manufacturer ! 


Perhaps no one would suspect 
that the maker of wood pulp could 
be guilty of furnishing materials 
that could by singular transmuta- 
tion become the competitors of 
some of our common metals, of 
leather, and of vulcanized rubber ; 
yet this is essentially the case. The 
paper industry supplies the manu- 
facturer of “vulcanized fiber” with 
a part of his raw material, and this 
fiber has found a hundred uses in 
the automotive and the electrical 
industries as well as in the railway 
and textile fields. Hard fiber, or 
vulcanized fiber, is made by treat- 
ing paper with solutions of zinc 
chloride, laminating several thick- 
nesses together, carefully washing 
the sheets free from adhering salts, 
and finally consolidating the ma- 
terial under enormous pressures. 
The sheets of fiber bear no re- 
semblance whatsoever to the orig- 
inal paper. They more nearly re- 
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varying from buttons, combs, and brush-backs to chair 
seats, a vacuum sweeper, and possibly a radio set. This 
is another feat of the chemist, who has widened the hori- 
zons of the paper-maker and the chemical utilization of 
the forest. 


However, the bride is not limited to the smaller objects 
in her bungalow in finding evi- 
dence of the extended uses of 
wood pulp. Wall-board has be- 
come a very popular substitute for 
plaster and lath in the interior of 
homes and public buildings and to 
a certain degree has usurped the 
uses of ordinary lumber. Thus 
walls and ceilings, cabinets, and 
furniture are now often made of 
wall-board, finding its origin in 
spruce pulp that has been deflected 
from the paper industry. 


During the European war the 
pulp manufacturers of Central 
Europe found another and far 
more ominous use for their prod- 
uct. Guncotton was in constant 
demand ; but, owing to a vigilant 
blockade, cotton was always scarce. 
The forests of Germany, however, 
were well managed, and wood was 
always available. Under these cir- 
cumstances chemical wood pulp, 
carefully purified and processed, 
became a substitute for cotton in 
the manufacture of thousands of 
tons of nitrocellulose used in the 
production of smokeless powder. 
The discovery that chemical pulp 
could replace cotton in the explo- 
sives industry was not a new one. 
Sporting powders made from 
wood pulp had been known for 
nearly thirty years before the 
World War was declared ; but the 
mass production of high explosives 
emanating from the forest was a 


@ MECHANICAL SAMPLES . 


had 


semble horn, although they are 
really much tougher than horn. 
They are as hard as iron and about 
as light as aluminum. They do 
not absorb grease; they are water- 
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MODERN CHEMISTRY HAS MADE IT POS- 

SIBLE FOR WOOD TO INVADE IN COM- 

PETITION THE FIELDS OF OUR COMMON 

METALS, OF LEATHER, AND OF VUL- 

CANIZED RUBBER. (SAMPLES SHOWN 

BY COURTESY OF THE DIAMOND STATE 
FIBRE COMPANY) 


development which hardly 
been dreamed of before the days 
of Liege and Verdun. 


A very interesting by-product in 
the production of spruce sulphite 


proof, and they cannot readily be 
cracked or splintered ; yet they can 
be milled, punched, bored, sawed, drilled, and turned on a 
lathe. If, in the process of manufacture, glycerine is added 
to the fiber, the vulcanized sheets become flexible and 
pliant, and these remarkable sheets may vary in thickness 
from a few thousandths of an inch to 2 inches. What 
wonder, then, that our mythical little bride should find in 
her new home objects made in part of vulcanized fiber, 


pulp is the so-called “spruce tur- 
pentine,” a liquid which is composed mainly of one chemi- 
cal individual, cymene. Only a third of a gallon to.a;gallon 
of this cymene can be recovered for each ton of sulphite 
wood pulp produced; but when we look over the Ameri- 
can industry, we soon realize that this amounts to an 
annual production of at least a million gallons. This 
waste product, because of its volume and uniformity, has 

[Continued on page 182] 








Denizens of the Australian Bush 


By C. E. CarTER 


HE great Australian Bush, as the forest is popu- 
larly called, appears to have made a strong appeal 
to the early settlers from England. What men and 
what women were they who came to this land and pushed 
forward the bounds of civilization through the primeval 
forest! Kendall, the Australian poet, sings to them in 
his “‘Song of the Shingle-Splitters :” 


In dark, wild woods, where the lone owl broods 
And the dingoes nightly yell; 

Where the curlew’s cry goes floating by, 
We splitters of shingles dwell. 

And all day through, from the time of the dew 
To the hour when the mopoke calls, 

Our mallets ring where the woodbirds sing 
Sweet hymns by the waterfalls; 

And all night long we are lulled by the song 
Of gales in the grand old trees; 

And in the breaks we can hear the lakes 
And the moan of the distant seas. 

For afar from heat and dust of street, 
And hall, and turret, and dome, 

In forest deep, where the torrents leap, 
Is the shingle-splitter’s home. 


What though our work be heavy, we shirk 
From nothing beneath the sun; 

And toil is sweet to those who can eat 
And rest when the day is done. 

In the Sabbath-time we hear no chime, 
No sound of the Sunday bells; 

But yet Heaven smiles on the forest aisles 
And God in the woodland dwells. 

We listen to notes from the million throats 
Of chorister birds on high, 

Our psalm is the breeze in the lordly trees, 
And our dome is the broad blue sky. 

Oh! a brave frank life, unsmitten by strife, 
We live wherever we roam, 

And our hearts are free as the great strong sea, 
In the shingle-splitter’s home. 


Two things, in particular, 1n- 
terest the foreigner who pene- 
trates the Australian Bush. One 


is the variety and character of the wild life which inhabits 
the forests; the other is the striking difference between 
the trees of the Northern hemisphere and those found in 
Australia. The darker hue of the eucalypts, frequently 
with great, gnarled trunks stretching almost to the sky, 
is the pervading atmosphere of the Australian forests. 
Perhaps the best known of the unique animals of the 
Its curious mode of 
Bushmen 


Australian Bush is the kangaroo. 
life has given rise to many fantastic ideas. 
frequently declare that the young are born on the teat. 
The facts are that the young when born are only about 
an inch long, and are blind and quite helpless. The 
mother places them in the pouch on the teat, which then 
swells, so that the young cannot slip off or be pulled 
off without tearing the mouth. They are fed in the 
pouch for months. One may often see the young, as it 
gets older, peering out from its warm position in the pouch, 
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AN OLD MAN “ROO"—PERHAPS THE MOST FAMILIAR OF THE UNIQUE ANIMALS FOUND IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
FORESTS; HE IS A VERY ABLE BOXER WHEN IN ACTION 
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If pursued, the mother, when hard pressed, will throw 





the “joeys,” as the young are called, into the bushes 
an attempt, probably, at the preservation of the race. 

Kangaroos are frequently seen in herds and in some 
The powerful tail 
is used as a balancing pole in racing, a prop when stand- 


districts may become serious pests. 


ing erect, or a lever on the ground when moving slowly. 

The boxing powers of the kangaroos are well known. 
Dogs are enemies of the kangaroos, but an “old man” 
roo is a dangerous opponent and will hug with the front 
feet while he disembowels with the formidable bayonet- 
like fourth toe. 

The native bear, the prototype of the “teddy bear,” 
is known by the native name koala (Phascolarctos, and 
not Ursus). The young one is soon removed from the 
pouch, and it is amusing to see it being carried about on 
the back of the mother. ‘The mature bear is about two 
feet long, not very active, and feeds on eucalyptus leaves. 
It will sometimes cry like a child at the sound of the 
woodsman’s ax cutting down the trees. 

Perhaps the most interesting animal from a scientific 
point of view is the remarkable platypus, once considered 
a fraud. Its name, Ornithorhynchus parado.xus, sug- 

Duck-like bill, webbed hands, a spur with 
and withal beautiful fur; yet 


gests this. 
poison gland on the leg, 
with these characteristics it is an egg-laying mammal, the 


young living on milk in the temporary pouch. Its home 
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THE LYRE BIRD IS A GREAT IMITATOR AND CAN MIMIC 

ANY SOUND IN THE BUSH—THE SOUND OF THE RING- 

ING AXES, NOTES OF OTHER BIRDS, THE CRACK OF THE 

WHIP, AND EVEN THE GROANS OF A WOUNDED MAN; 

HE IS PREENING HIS FEATHERS FOR THE DELECTATION 
OF HIS MATE 
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PROTOTYPE OF OUR “TEDDY BEAR,” THIS CUNNING 


LITTLE FELLOW, WHO IS ONLY TWO FEET HIGH WHEN 

FULL GROWN, IS AUSTRALIA’S NATIVE BEAR, OR 

KOALA; HE IS A GOOD CLIMBER AND LIVES MAINLY ON 
THE LEAVES OF THE GUM TREES 


is in a burrow, with the entrance below water. Another 
egg-laying mammal is the wrongly called porcupine, more 
The head is beaked, and with 
It may resolve itself 
The egg is 
carried in a temporary pouch, in which the young later 
feed on milk. 

At times one comes across some lonely prospector or 
settler living in the forest depths. Such a home Pat- 
Australian poet, “Over the 


correctly spiny ant-eater. 
its sticky tongue it gathers up ants. 
into a ball, protected on all sides by spines. 


terson, an describes in 
Range”: 
“Little Bush maiden, wondering-eyed, 
Playing alone in the creek bed dry, 
In the small green flat, on every side 
Walled in by the Moonbi Ranges high, 
Tell us the tale of your lonely life, 
Mid the great gray forests that know no change.” 
“T never have left my home,” she said; 
“T have never been over the Moonbi Range. 


“Father and mother are both long dead, 
And I live with granny, in yon wee place.” 
“Where are your father and mother?” we said. 
She puzzled awhile, with thoughtful face; 
Then a light came into the shy brown eye, 
And she smiled, for she thought the question strange 
On a thing so certain. ‘When people die, 
They go to the country over the range.” 


“And what is this country like, my lass?” 

“There are blossoming trees and pretty flowers, 
And shining creeks where the golden grass 

Is fresh and sweet from the summer showers. 
They never need work, nor want, nor weep; 

No troubles can come their hearts to estrange. 
Some summer night I shall fall asleep, 

And wake in the country over the range.” 
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The forests of Australia are rich in bird life. The 
best-known birds of field and forest are probably the 
swallow, robin, willie wagtail, thrush, blue wren, Aus- 
tralian magpie, jackass, coachwhip, honeyeaters. parrots, 
cockatoos, and the well-known pests—sparrows, myna, 
starling, and crow. One of the most wonderful is the 
With a remarkable tail of fantastic design, 


lyre bird. 
to the admiration of 


dances on his mound 
the females. His power of 
he will imitate any sound in the bush, from the stroke 


the male 


imitation is remarkable; 


of the ax and the knocking out of wedges to an engine 
Tr 


whistle, coach whips, notes of birds, barking dogs, « 
the groans of an injured man. 
The forests of Australia 
are mostly virgin, and 
up to a certain 
age they cop- 
pice well. 
Species 
of eu- 


calypts 
are nu- 
merous, there 
being nearly 300, 
all confined to Aus- 
tralia with the exception 

of one or two in New Guinea. 
The eucalypt does not grow 
in New Zealand. Its field 
recognition is difficult—bark, 
fruit, leaves, buds, and even 
oil distillation being used to assist in identification. ‘The 
barks are the first basis of classification, the divisions 
being smooth barks or gums, peppermint, box, wrinkled 
barks, stringy barks, iron barks, and the dwarfed forms, 
of mallees. 

The great forests are confined to coastal belts: here 
the trees rival the great Sequoias of America, the tallest 
specimen of authentic record being 327 feet high. The 
eucalypts are mostly intolerant trees, with fine foliage, 
and have commonly a dense undergrowth of shrubs and 
herbs, especially where the rainfall is abundant. Passing 
from the region of the 60-inch fall inland, the trees become 













A DELIGHTFUL “CLOSE-UP” STUDY OF TWO BLUE 
WRENS POSING IN GOLDEN WATTLE, AUSTRALIA’S 
NATIONAL FLOWER 
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more widely spaced and smaller in size until, when we 
reach the region of 13 inches, the dwarf eucalypts, or 
mallees, appear. At one time it was thought that these 
regions must forever remain semi-deserts, but the settler 
soon pushed further back and rolled down, by means of 
logs or old boilers, the mallee scrub, and today these 
regions are noted for their fine wheat crops and flocks 
of sheep. 

Two other trees of interest to the forester grow in 
Australia—an evergreen beech and the black- 
wood (acacia). We 
family linking us with South Africa. 

for .\ustralia, there is a 
want of conifers; Callitris, 
two species of drau- 

caria the 
kauri of 





southern 
the Proteacee 
Unfortunately 


have members of 


great 


and 


Queens- 
land are 
about 












our only 
representa- 
tives; hence 
we are striving 
hard to get planta- 
tions of softwoods. Our 
shortage of softwoods, when 
we consider the position in 
the States and elsewhere, is 
not the cry of the alarmist. 


How long can we expect to 
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see the fine shipments of Oregon coming into our mills? 
Our economic independence of the future is threatened. 
Some of the American pines grow remarkably well in 
Australia, but particularly P. insignis; also Douglas fir 
and western yellow pine. Some of the virgin forests of 
Australia are yet many miles from the nearest rail. 
Fire is one of the greatest enemies of the Australian 
forester. There are few telephones and towers; the fire 
season is long, extending from December to the break 
of weather, generally in March; but, on the other hand, 
the material is not so inflammable as in the coniferous 


forests. The management of the immediate future will 
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be mainly an attempt at better silvicultural practice. Pro- states regarding its identity. It is known in one state as 
tection from fire is what is required especially, with better “Shothole’” and in others as “Deadman” or “Pinhole.” 
land classification, forest mapping and inventory, extensive —_[t should be known as “Deadman” as, once timber is sawn 
planting of conifers, and increase in the reserves. into boards, it dies and never comes to life 
sain. ‘The most troublesome borer is 
the “Furniture” or “Powder Post” 

beetle, which was originally in- 


Forestry education in Australia is not 











yet fully appreciated. The State 
of Victoria is the only one so far 
that has made an attempt to troduced in wicker and bam- 
set up a school for regular boo furniture and handles 
training, but there are evi- from abroad. Luckily for 
dences that before long a Australia, this beetle does 
Federai school will be es- not attack the hardwoods, 
tablished. except where sapwood is 
present, but as soon as it 
gets through this it dies. 


The borer containing the 


As recently brought out 
at the Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress at Melbourne, tim- 
greatest menace is imported in 
logs from the Borneo and Phil- 
ippine Islands, as this continues to 
live in spite of precautions after 


ber, perhaps more than any 
other one of the world’s eco- 
nomic assets, is seriously and con- 
tinuously menaced. In Australia a 
the conversion of trees, and fre- 
quently treated logs arrive show- 


foe even greater than fire is the 
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imber-boring insect. Up until re- 
= sag THE LAUGHING JACKASS, OR KOOKA- 


cently the only trouble with destruc- BURRA—HUMORIST OF THE BUSH—LAUGHS ing a 50 per cent loss through the 
tive borers has been caused by the RIOTOUSLY, pig AS continued activity of this insect. 
White Ant, or “termite.” The 7 The question of control and erad- 


borer attacking standing timber dies as soon as the timber ication of these pests is one of national moment to Aus- 
is felled, and a lot of confusion has arisen in the different tralia and should receive immediate consideration. 





“But yet Heaven smiles on the forest aisles Of chorister birds on high, 
And God in the woodland dwells. Our psalm is the breeze in the lordly trees 
We listen to notes from the million throats And our dome is the broad blue sky.” 





The Biter Bitten 


The District Forester Sets a Fire Trap and Gets Speedy 
and Unexpected Results 


By Wit C. Barnes 


* HERE’S a heap of interestin’ ‘happinstances’ in 
the way of forest fires,” remarked the old Forest 
Ranger as he pulled the pothook from the camp 

fire and lit his pipe with its red-hot end. 

“Says which?” I queried in my choicest imitation of the 
well-known colored hero of certain magazine stories. 

The Ranger sucked vigorously at his pipe. From the 
meadow near by came the silvery tinkle of the Swiss 
horse-bells, swinging on the necks of our pack animals, 
these particular bells being the pride of the Ranger’s heart. 
Overhead the stars twinkled as they only can in the 
high Sierras, while the rollicky little stream within ten 
feet of our camp rattled noisily on its way to the blue 
Pacific. 

“’Bout ten years ago,” he began, “we had a District 
Forester here on the coast who was a wolf for prepared- 
ness when it came to fire-fightin’. During the fire season 
he dearly loved to prowl ’round in the hills without bein’ 
announced an’ see fer hisself just how the boys was on 
the job. I hadn’t ever seen him myself, havin’ come into 
this district from Idaho; but, hearin’ of his tricks, I kep’ 


my eyes peeled for strangers whose identity ain’t clearly 
established. 

“One hot day in August I was fussin’ ’round my cabin 
over on Gold Creek, preparin’ reports while listenin’ for 
a fire call over the phone. Outside, things was mighty 
The dust devils, stirred by the wind, chased each 
In the horse pasture my 


quiet. 
other down the dusty road. 
saddle-horses and pack-mules were buried in the willows 
along the stream, fightin’ flies, an’ about the only real 
noise was the clatter of the locusts in the cottonwoods. 
“Noontime came and, as it was too hot to cook, I fills 
up on bread an’ milk, and just had the dishes washed and 
put away when—buzz-z-z jingles the phone. Two seconds 
later and I was hollerin’ ‘hello’ into it, with the little gal 
up at the lookout on Shuteye Peak tellin’ me there’s a big 
smoke rolling up from the timber which her readin’s lo- 
cated on Coon Creek, somewheres near the Big Rock Slide. 
“I’m gone, says I to her, and exactly twenty-two min- 
utes later I was astraddle of Old Paint, with my little 
pack-mule, ‘Tag-a-long,’ a follerin’ behind, loaded with 
tools, grub, and beddin’ for a trip coverin’ anywhere’s 





THE RANGER SMILED REMINISCENTLY, AS HE PULLED ON HIS PIPE AND PREPARED TO TELL US THE STORY 
OF THE INNOCENT RANGER AND “THE BITER BITTEN" 
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“EXACTLY TWENTY-TWO MINUTES LATER I WAS ASTRADDLE OF OLD 
PAINT, WITH MY LITTLE PACK-MULE, ‘TAG-A-LONG,’ FOLLERIN’ BEHIND, 
LOADED WITH TOOLS, GRUB, AND BEDDIN’”’ 


from one to ten days. It was about eight miles from my 
ranger station to the Big Slide, over a fairly good trail, 
and we made it in thirty minutes flat, bein’ encouraged to 
extra bursts of speed, where the goin’ was good, by the 
sight of a big black pillar of smoke risin’ above the pines 
into the clear sky. I finds that smoke coming from three 
big lightnin’-struck yellow pines in a close group standin’ 
in the middle of a little open glade coverin’ four or five 
acres 

“T’d noted those trees before and knew that there was a 
lot of dead limbs and stuff lyin’ ’round with a deep coverin’ 
of needles and duff on the ground under them, makin’ an 
ideal place to start a fire, but with little danger of its 
spreadin’ to the timber. 

“I pulls my pack, unsaddles, and hobbles the horses out ; 
then makes a survey of the situation, feelin’ I had little 
to fear from the fire spreadin’ till the trees fell over. 
Didn’t take me long to discover the plain tracks of two 
men, each wearin’ heavy hob-nailed shoes. I circled the 
trees and found where they led off across the openin’ into 
the timber. 

“Leavin’ these tracks for further investigation, I went 
back and started in to trench the trees clear around at a 
point where, if they fell, it would be outside their length. 
It promised to be some job, but it was the only way I 
could see to make it safe. I meant later to scout ’round 
to see where those tracks led to, for I felt sure the chaps 
that made ’em was responsible for the fire; but at the 
same time I was not able to figure out just why anyone 
would want to start a fire in such a place if they was 
calculatin’ to have it spread. There’s a lot of humans up 
here in these hills what’s none too good to start a forest 
fire so’s to get a job at fifty cents an hour helpin’ put it out. 

“T makes an estimate of the height of the three trees by 
sightin’ backwards through between my legs, Indian fash- 
ion, and was markin’ a line to dig by with my shovel 
when a couple of snappy-lookin’ gents comes trampin’ 
out of a little bunch of brush and young timber at one 
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Ee edge of the openin’, headin’ to- 
>: wards where I’m at. They both 

‘ wore high boots with hobnails 
in the soles an’ them funny little 
baggy knee-pants. I figured 
when I seen ’em that I had the 
individuals who started that 
there fire. 

‘Howdy, gents’, says I, in- 
nocent like. ‘Don’t you want to 
lend a hand to help me ditch this 
fire?’ 

“They’re both agreeable an’ I 
turns em over the mattock and 
shovel I was usin’, tellin’ ’em I’d 
go to my pack and get another 
shovel. 

“I'd laid my automatic on my 
saddle when I unpacked and got 

ready to go to work, and as I 
picked up the other shovel I slipped the ‘gat’ into my 
overalls pocket. When I gets back I says to them two 
chappies : 

“*Gents, I’m chargin’ you with settin’ this here fire to 
goin’ and before we takes the long ride down to the justice 
of the peace at the mill I'll see that you two make the 
fire as safe as possibie, so it can’t spread while I’m tellin’ 
my little tale to His Honor. Get to work now and step 
lively, for it’s quite a bit of a tramp down to the mill 
from here.’ 

tinued on page 192] 





“HAVIN’ SIGHTED THE LENGTH OF THE TREES 
TO FIGURE ON HOLDIN’ THE FIRE WITHIN 
LIMITS WHEN THEY FELL, I GOT TO WORK TO 
KEEP IT FROM CREEPING INTO THE TIMBER” 











Finley-He Catches Nature in the Act 


ILL FINLEY, of Oregon, just naturally knows 


By Joun D. GUTHRIE 


Peter is a small, fuzzy-faced little friend of all humanity 


B wild life. He is an expert when it comes to getting and wild life. Peter has had to chum with a strange lot, 


onto the little kinks of animal and bird habits, 


tastes, and dislikes. He 
is an expert at getting 
these wild varmint 
friends of his to pose 
for their pictures, both 
still and motion, in their 
habitats. He has trav- 
eled all over the West, 
taking pictures of wild 
life, ever since he was 
out of college. It has 
been said of him that he 
has taken pictures of 
everything that flies, 
runs, or swims in the 
State of Oregon. 

At his beautiful home, 
near Oregon City, un- 
der the shadow of 
Mount Hood, he runs a 
sort of wild life menag- 
erie. It’s no place for 
squeamish folks, for 
you are liable to run 
into almost any kind of 
varmint. You may see 
screech-owls, young 
bobcats, a coyote or so, 
a cub bear, chipmunks, 
a porcupine or so wad- 
dling across the lawn, 
and also Peter, the dog. 





NATURALIST, PHOTOGRAPHER, AND MOTION-PICTURE 
EXPERT, BILL FINLEY “CATCHES NATURE IN THE ACT” 
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whether he liked it or not at first; so now he stands it 


and looks pleasant, any- 
way. He almost drew 
the line at porcupines, 
but one day along came 
a little “porky” who 
was a friendly little 
soul, and so Peter and 
he became great friends. 
From Bill Finley’s inti- 
mate acquaintance—and 
friendship — with the 
wild. things, he has 
come to hold that wild 
creatures are much like 
us humans—sometimes 
to our discredit. 

Finley has had a wide 
experience in game and 
wild-life matters. While 
game warden of the 
State of Oregon he in- 
itiated a big thing, the 
stocking with trout of 
the mountain lakes and 
streams of the Cascade 
Range and the Blue 
Mountains—a work of 
untold value to the state. 
He purchased the first 
fish car in Oregon for 
shipping fish fry over 
the state, and was much 
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censured at the time for it, but it is now a recognized part 
of fish propagation. He brought in the first Hungarian 
pheasants to Oregon. He writes about and lectures on 
and has photographed birds and wild life as if they were 
his intimate friends, which 
they are. He has written 
books about these 
of his, and contributes fre- 


friends 


quently to magazines, pop- 
ular as well as scientific, 
stories and facts about these 
friends. 

Though long 
with leading scientific socie- 
ties, serving as president of 
the Oregon Audubon So- 
ciety, member of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologist Union, 
Oregon Academy of Sci- 
ences, member of the Ad- 
visory Board on the Federal! 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
he is no book biologist; he 
gets facts first hand. 
a naturalist, a real nature-lover, a motion-picture expert. 
and a nationally known lecturer on birds and wild life. 


identified 


A DESERT SPARROW 


He is an expert photographer, 





“ACTS NATURAL” FOR HER 
FRIEND, BILL FINLEY 


His present occupation is taking motion pictures of Ore- 
gon wild life lecturing throughout the United 
States. 

He catches Nature in the act. Each one of his still 
pictures of bird life is a 
study, highly artistic be- 
cause true to life, and with 
a natural setting. His mo- 
tion pictures of wild life 
are marvels of photography 
and naturalness, of intense 
human interest, and with 
much humor running 
through them, and he has 
taken over 200,000 feet of 
fim. He makes friends 
with all wild things and 
then takes their pictures, 
and they seem to like it and 
act natural for him. He is 
an indefatigable worker ; 
will go anywhere, climb any 
tree or any cliff or any 
mountain, to get a picture of a bird with a natural setting. 
Unlike the modern movie producer, all outdoors is his 
studio; there are no “made” sets for him. 


and 


The Giver of Muir Woods 


By Cuar.es H. SHINN 


ORTH of San Francisco Bay, in Marin County, 
N within easy reach by excellent roads or by rail, 

is the tract of land given by William Kent to the 
nation, years ago, on which are some of the finest speci- 
mens of the Coast redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) that 
are in existence anywhere. These are being cared for 
and protected and visited by thousands of people every 
year. They form one of the great attractions of the whole 
Bay region. Officially they constitute the “Muir Woods 
National Monument” and are under the administration of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The full story of how this wonderful grove of giant 
trees was saved for the people would fill many pages, but 
its main elements of surprise and humor can be told in 
very few words. Of course, that story begins and ends 
with men and women—with Mr. and Mrs. William Kent 
of California, Gifford Pinchot, the late Theodore Roose- 
velt, and many others. ‘The central figure, first and last, 
was William Kent, ex-Congressman. ‘he story of his 
life and work is an inspiration to all who believe in the 
best American ideals. 

William Kent, born in Chicago in 1861, came to Marin 
County with his parents ten years later. His education 
was at Yale, where the whole atmosphere (with its Forest 


School) makes for the conservation of natural resources 
and the maintenance of wild life. He married Miss Eliza- 
beth Thacher, of the Ojai Valley, daughter of a famous 
family. In 1907, after much and very interesting work, 
public and private, mainly in Chicago, William Kent re- 
turned to Marin County, where he owned much land. 

» The story of what then began to take shape can be 
found in many documents and articles, but nowhere better 
than in the “Historical Notes” by Jonathan E. Webb, 
who was Mr. Kent’s business secretary for ten years or 
more. These were published in “California Outdoors,” 
issued by the Tamalpais Conservation Club, in which Mr. 
Webb wrote: 

“About one year after the earthquake and big fire the 
location of the best trees in this hardly saved remnant of 
an ancient forest, although so near to the great city, was 
selected for cutting on the plea that the trees were on the 
only site suitable for the reservoir of a domestic water 
supply tributary to Mill Valley. 

“Now, since this reservoir site, covered by the choicest 
redwood trees, was in the possession of William Kent, the 
North Coast Water Company could not get it by purchase, 
and consequently they started a comparatively unusual 
but searching proceeding, the proceeding to condemn the 
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and the 
trees it con- 


land 
tained for a 
reservoir site. 
“This was in 
December, 


1907. William 
Kent, even 
though owner 


of the land and 
the trees, and 
originally a 
purchaser of 
the tract for 
the express 
purpose of sav- 
ing these trees, 
would be pow- 
erless as against 
the right of 
eminent do- 
main to 
demn_ property 
for the public 
use of a domes- 
tic water sup- 
ply, which is 
one of the high- 
est uses. £0 


con- 


which property 
could be put.” 

It was a cri- 
sis. Some way 
must be found 
to save that su- 
perb grove of 
redwoods for the people. Kent 
he and his wife deeded the tract to the Govern- 
ment, acting on the advice of Gifford Pinchot 
and others. President Roosevelt accepted the 
gift at once, though he wanted it called “The Kent 
Woods,” which suggestion was characteristically turned 
down by William Kent. On December 31, 1907, the 
Secretary of the Interior formally accepted “The Muir 
National Monument,” and the water-grabbers were left 
lamenting. As a matter of fact, there were much better 
and more accessible sources of water supply for the Mill 





MUIR WOODS, A MAGNIFICENT 
MONUMENT TO A DEARLY-LOVED 
AMERICAN, ACCEPTED FOR THE 
NATION BY EX-PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


found it; 


Valley region, as they soon discovered. 

The usual delays in getting under full sail followed ; but 
“rules for visitors” were formulated, an honest old cus- 
todian, Andrew Lind, was appointed by July, 1910, and 
before long the values and the glories of “Muir Woods” 
began to be generally known. It is only seven miles from 
San Francisco, and it contains many trees of three hun- 


Some have a trunk 


dred feet or even greater height. 
diameter of more than eighteen feet. 
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WILLIAM KENT, DONOR OF MUIR WOODS 





The present area of the tract is 426! 
acres. Among the principal trees to be 
found in abundance are the redwood, 
Douglas fir, several species of pines and 
oaks, madronas, California laurel, and a 
multitude of shrubs. 

Tamalpais is a wonderful mountain, 
loved by our greatest poets and scien- 
tists. Its influence upon California has 
been far beyond the telling, even since 
pioneer days. With its Muir Woods, 
its new “Ridgecrest Boulevard,” and the 
planned-for bridge across the Golden 
Gate, millions instead of thousands will 
become nature-worshipers at the shrine 
of Tamalpais. The movement begun by 
William Kent to keep some of our 
redwoods for generations yet unborn 
is developing up and down the Coast. 
We now have a “Save the Redwoods 
League,” and 
in various 
private 
pur- 


places 
gifts or 
chase by such 
counties as 
Humboldt have 
given us red- 
wood parks for 
all time to 
come. 

Ending as we 
began, with 
thoughts of the 
man who made 
this vision a 
reality, we must 
allude to an- 
other gift from 
“Billy” Kent, 
as hosts of people who know his plain simplicity of life, 
his human fellowship, and his progressive views generally 
call him. Not so long ago he gave the National Forest 
Service a very useful and attractive public camp site on the 
shore of Lake Tahoe. His character and his views of 
life are plainly shown in his famous letter to President 
Roosevelt, turning down the suggestion that “Muir” 
Woods should be called Kent Woods. Here is a part of 
that letter : 

“So many millions of better people have died forgotten, 
that to stencil one’s own name on a benefaction seems to 
carry with it an implication of mundane immortality as 
being something purchasable. I have five good husky boys 
that I am trying to bring up to a knowledge of democracy 
and to a realizing sense of the rights of ‘the other fellow.’ 
If these boys cannot keep the name of Kent alive, I am 
willing it should be forgotten.” 











Moose Ahead—Detour! 


Incidents in the Day’s Work 
of the Specimen Hunter in 


Alaska Which Turn Him 
from the Main Trail 


By O. J. Murtg 


United States Biological Survey 


a 
. 
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N TRAVELING through Alaska one meets with many forms 
of wild life. I always consider it a treat to see a moose. I recall 


Trt | 
ee Dd 


one scene which will remain a fascinating picture in my mind: 
Three large bull moose, antlers in the velvet, standing among the 
willows at the edge of a pond, with the dark spruce forest behind. 
Another encounter with a moose, in this same section, was vex- 
ing and almost disastrous, but amusing to me now. I had a com- 
panion with me. He had three dogs and I had two. Each of us 





had a forty-pound pack and the dogs carried from seventeen to 
twenty pounds each. We were traveling across the country 
eternally looking for caribou. At night we fished for grayling to 
feed the dogs. 

One morning we came out of the timber and started climbing a \ COW MOOSE IN DEEP SNOW 
bare slope. Suddenly a bull moose loomed over the ridge 
and loped diagonally across the face of the hill. My com- Our temper was far from sweet. Those dogs could kill 
panion’s dogs were old and well trained; mine were pups, themselves if they wanted to, but we did not want to lose 
this was their first game, and they were off. I shouted those packs. We took inventory of the contents. There 
and whistled uftil Jack, the big gray one, stopped and were a number of specimens, some mammal skulls, a col- 
looked back at me. Then he looked again at the fleeing lecting outfit, and various articles of food, including all 
moose and Tom, the black rascal, speeding after. the grease we had for cooking. I was deeply concerned 

Too much for Jack. Moose and dogs disappeared about the specimens and the collecting outfit; my partner 
around the point of the hill and we sat down in disgust. harped on the grease. I refrained from saying much for 
fear of setting off the powder. 

We saw a gray speck bobbing in the willows. Yes, 
Jack was returning. I put the glasses on him. Thank 
Heaven, he still had his pack. Immediately I began to 
forgive him, for had he not almost turned back when I 
called? However, as a matter of discipline, I was forced 
to whip him, particularly as he so plainly showed that he 
knew he had done wrong. 

Now if Tom would only come back with his pack. He 
had the grease and | was not sure what else would be in 
his pack which we would miss later. We waited a long 
time. Then he came—without the pack. 

No need to go into the details of that hunt, which took 
up most of the day. We didn’t want the moose, but we 
fervently prayed that we could follow his tracks. We 
came on hard ground and lost all trace. Apparently, 
nothing more could be done, so we built a fire and ate our 
lunch. A glum pair, as we sat there and thought our 





thoughts. 
Af ich we felt a little better and were encouraged 
TOM AND JACK, YOUNG PACKERS, EAGER TO ter lunch we fe o beer a ae eae 
START AFTER THEIR FIRST GAME to have one more look before going on our journey. We 
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AN OLD BULL MOOSE BREAKING TRAIL 


little search revealed 


We got his general direction and were able 


found a single moose track. <A 
another. 
to follow him once more. We now left our packs, tied 
the dogs, and went at it in earnest. 

“Here's the moose track,” my partner would call, and 


I would edge over his direction as I searched. 


“Dog track!” I might say, crossing a wet spot. And 
between us we managed to keep the trail. Then we 
found the canvas pack cover and hastened eagerly. Next 


we picked up a can filled with mammal skulls. Finally, 
my companion remarked, “Here it is,” in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

The strain was over. We had lost a day and were 
tired out, but after a while we were able to laugh over it. 
When we went on a little distance to look for a camp 
spot. Tom sniffed at the moose track and glanced at me, 
as if to say, “I could have caught him if you had really 
let me go.” That evening I heard tales of what serious 
predicaments prospectors have got into when their dogs 
chased game and lost the packs containing the grub 
supply. 

One spring I was hunting for grizzlies, as a number 
of specimens were desired, but had evidently come to the 
wrong place, for I hunted day after day without result. 
Then one day I saw tracks in a patch of snow, which was 
encouraging. One evening I walked along a ridge where 
I could look down into the steep canyon of Jarvis Creek. 
Suddenly I stopped, tingling with excitement. Far below 


THROUGH THE 


FOREST 


HEAVY SNOW ON THE ABSAROKA NATIONAL 
on a gravel bar, a dark, fat object was lumbering about 
clumsily. 

“A bear, at last,” I exulted. 


Quickly I decided on a course down the mountain 
where I could come within range while keeping out of 
I was in a hurry, for I could not tell how long 
Occasionally I took a peep at the 


sight. 
the bear would tarry. 
animal with the glasses to make sure that he was still 
I began to wonder. “It 
looks dark; possibly only a black bear.’’ But I looked 
A dark grizzly I decided, but perhaps only 
medium-sized. Presently I had reached almost to the 
stream level and the bear was still busy on the gravel bar. 
Then I saw three caribou coming up stream, leisurely, 
headed straight for the bear. I was already within long 
rifle range, but decided to learn what would happen to the 
I watched 


there, but only a hasty glance. 


again. 


caribou, taking a chance on losing the bear. 
the caribou approaching, and as they drew nearer I was 
puzzled, for I suddenly noticed that the caribou towered 
far above my bear. The next moment I was overcome 
by disgust, for one of the caribou stood gazing in mild 
curiosity, as an old, fat porcupine clambered up the bank! 


For a long time I dared not mention this experience, 
until I learned that old hunters had made the same mistake. 
One day an old bear hunter remarked, “There’s a porky 
across the river.” I had my glasses on the animal and the 
next moment saw that it was a grizzly digging roots! 


Occasionally requests are received for complete sets of the Associa- 
tion's magazine from Volume | to date, or for certain volumes or numbers. 
Members having single issues or complete volumes for sale may list them 


with the Association. 








Homespun Landscapes 


A Plea for the Recognition and the Wider Use of Made-in-America 
Trees in Decorative Planting Around the Home 


By ArTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


Il. THE ORNAMENTAL HARDWOODS 


MERICANS apparently do not know the worth of 
our native trees in landscape plantings. If the ex- 
cellent qualities of our indigenous hardwoods were 
fully appreciated, few foreign trees would be found on 
American home grounds, along American streets, or in 
American parks. Unfortunately, freak imported 
trees are still often planted in preference to native trees, 
although the latter would serve better. 
Perhaps it is mountebank salesmanship which some- 


and 


times turns you from our worth-while native trees to some 
untried importation. The pictures and the sales talk of 
the irresponsible tree peddler are too much. Hesitatingly 
you buy the “Royal Siberian Jam Tree.” 
you view the remains of this foreign plant. 


A year later 
It shows 
signs of being alive, but it does not have characteristics 
which the tree peddler claimed for it. You are disap- 
pointed. Then winter comes, and this highly imported 
freak of the nursery passes on. 

Over the stark remains of a 
trees 


collection of freak 


and 





shrubs which have 


been proclaimed a veritable menagerie of foreign plant 
magnificence, you vow never to buy imported plants again. 
The old-fashioned, home-grown buck brush and maple 
Even if their names are 
homely, they are hardy and handsome. 

Then comes another spell-binder with a whole basketful 
of reasons why you should buy some rare imported hor- 
ticultural freak. Maybe you are again carried away with 
the prospect of having a rare bush or tree; but several 
experiences with these unusual things will convince you 
that the home-grown trees are really superior to the fancy 
imported stock. 


trees are good enough for you. 


Progressive nurserymen are growing more good native 
and flowers. They know this group 
rr . ‘ 

The old practice was to 
Now, slowly 
but surely, American tree-lovers are turning from this 


shrubs, trees, vines, 
of plants has been neglected. 
grow and sell freak and imported plants. 


type of landscape material to our genuine domestic varie- 
ties, and our better nurserymen are aiding 
the movement. 





We need go no further than our wood- 


THE USE OF AMERICAN ELM AND SOFT MAPLE, TWO OF OUR MOST DISTINCTIVELY BEAUTIFUL NATIVE TREES, 
LENDS DIGNITY, CHARM, AND CHARACTER TO THE DRIVEWAY. 
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THE INTIMATE CHARM LENT BY GROUPING AND THE DIGNITY AND FORMAL EFFECT AT- 
BLACK WALNUT AND OTHER HARDWOODS _ IN TAINED BY THE USE OF THE CLOSE-HEADED 
FRAMING AN AMERICAN HOME HAWTHORN IN MORE PUBLIC PLANTINGS 


OUR ORNAMENTAL HARDWOODS ARE ADAPTED 
EQUALLY WELL TO GROUP OR 
INDIVIDUAL PLANTING 


THE FEATHERY-FOLIAGED, WHITE STEMMED A NATIVE ROCK OR SUGAR MAPLE, ONE OF OUR 
BIRCH IS A DELIGHTFUL INDIVIDUAL, PARTICU- HARDIEST TREES—JUST AS MUCH AT HOME ON 
LARLY ADAPTED TO LAWN PLANTING THE STREET AS IN THE HOME GROUNDS 
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lands to find beautiful trees, shrubs, and vines. Many of 
them are even more beautiful than the highly lauded im- 
ported varieties, and, what is more important, they are 
out-and-out dependable, hardy, and acclimated. Further- 
more, they are in excellent taste in American landscapes. 

There is no tree which has ever been imported which 
surpasses the 
American elm 
for landscape ef- 
fects. When 
arching over a 
house, tossing 
plumy limbs in 
the midst of a 
field, making the 
canopy in a bit 
of woods, or as 
the crowning 





SPECIMEN 
OF THE COFFEE TREE 


AN EXCEPTIONAL 


beauty of an American street, it is 
supreme. It can be easily established, 
winds do it little damage, and it har- 
bors few pests. ‘True, there are its 
moth and scale enemies, but the Amer- 
ican elm is quite worth saving, and 
the shot and shrapnel of appropriate 
spray should fly thick and fast when NATIVE 
these insect nuisances attack a stately 

elm. 

Of quite another type is the American linden, or bass- 
wood, but it is a genuine native and very good landscape 
material. The broad leaf and trim trunk, combined with 
its close head, adapts it to planting in small yards at points 
It is rather rapid grow- 
Like the elm, it may 
be moved readily when it is dormant. Fairly large young 
trees will not object to being transplanted to a new home, 
This is true 


where coarse foliage is desired. 
ing and likes moist, loamy slopes. 


if this is done when there is no sap flowing. 
of most of our native hardwoods. 

Hickory and black walnut should need no introduction. 
They are a part of the life of nearly every young Ameri- 
can. It is strange that when we reach maturity the lure 
of the Siberian Jam Tree sometimes takes us away from 
such tried and true friends as the hickory and black wal- 
nut. The ideal location for these nut trees is at the edge 
of a grassy slope, in some river bottom of the middle 
west. There at first frost the nuts will fall from the trees 
and roll to the lower edge of the slope, where one may 


then easily gather them. In a man-made landscape their 





WILLOW—AN_ EXCEL- 
LENT TREE FOR PARKS 


location should be similar—in clumps at the edge of sweep- 
ing stretches of turf. 

If one should have the collecting fever, he might start 
on the oaks. If it is the desire to collect that leads people 
so often to buy the imported varieties of untried landscape 
materials, the oaks will gratify this craving for variety. 
There are the pin, shingle, burr, swamp, white, scarlet, 
willow-leaved, chestnut, and red oaks and more from 
which to choose. 

With oaks in the landscape, there is no dullness when 
fall comes. Jack Frost splashes each as though with 
magic tinting, and scarlet, bronze, yellow, and red vie 
with each other until the beholder is surfeited with the 
gleaming colors. The dream of the brilliantly colored 
Jam Tree might come true—if you planted American oaks. 

There is an oak for almost every type of landscape. 
Some are shrubby, while others, like the swamp white oak. 
lift their heads high and are most stalwart. Pin, scarlet, 
red, and burr oaks are medium-sized, 
compact-headed trees, suitable for a 
small home grounds or for great 
masses in larger landscapes. Older 
oaks are transplanted with difficulty 
and the smaller ones should be care- 
fully handled when dormant. It is 
best to plant nursery-grown trees of 
not more than three inches caliper. 

If one’s desire for collecting is not 
satished with the oaks, there are the 


maples to be 
considered. 
Among the ma- 
ples are the 
striped-bark ma- 
ple, or moose- 
wood ; 
scarlet, or 
maple ; 


the red, 
swamp, 
the rock, or sug- 
ar, maple; the 
white, or silver, 
maple, and the 
little-known, 
shrubby mountain maple. For a close-headed, clean tree, 
there is none better than the hard, or sugar, maple. It is 
as American as Plymouth Rock. Faster-growing, but of 
softer wood, the soft maple has a very definite place in 
American landscape. At times it takes the form of great, 
over-arching tree plumes not unlike certain forms of the 





THE HACKBERRY, WITH PLUMY 
TOP SUPPORTED BY LOFTY 
STEM 
















NO IMPORTED TREE COULD EVER SURPASS THE BEAUTY OF THE AMERICAN 
INIMITABLE 


ELM IN LANDSCAPE EFFECT—IT IS 


elm. It can be transplanted easily. If wounds on the 
soft maple are kept from rotting by painting after the 
surface has dried, it will last far beyond the average. 
The little mountain maple is a shrub, or shrubby tree, 
sometimes twenty feet in height. It is valuable for high 
screen or large shrub mass plantings. If it could be given 
a foreign education and a name of puzzling complexity, 
it should sell like the proverbial hot cakes. As the Amer- 
ican mountain maple, it is just as good if we will but use it. 
American ashes, the hackberry, the lovely, white-stem- 
med birches, the beeches, the sycamore, certain of the 
cottonwoods, the larger willows, and the picturesque Ken- 
tucky coffee tree are all good native trees. No 
pleasing effect can be secured than by planting some of 
the drooping varieties of native willows by the shore of a 


more 


lake. The ashes are clean, of medium size, and good for 
lawn or street planting. 


scape element when a tall- 


The sycamore is a standard land- 


growing, conical —hard- 


wood tree is in demand. 


Courtesy of the U. §. Forest Service 
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All this article attempts is to call attention to the very 
valuable native hardwood trees which are so often de- 
serted for some gaudily advertised importation. The mis- 
sion, therefore, could not be fulfilled if attention were not 
directed to several of the smaller trees of considerable 
worth because they adapt themselves to planting near a 
house, as accent points in shrub- 
bery masses and as specimens on 
small lawn areas. 

First of the group is unques- 
tionably the thorn or hawthorn. 
The elm is regent of the big trees, 
but the hawthorn is king of the 
A col- 


varieties would be su- 


group of smaller trees. 
lector of 
premely happy accumulating 
specimens of the various haw- 
thorns. The red-bud and the 
eastern dogwood bear striking 
flowers. The trees themselves 
are not unattractive when not in 
bloom. The brilliant display of 


the red-bud or the blossoms of 





the dogwood, whicn make the woods snowy with bloom, 
surpass the flowers of any hardy imported tree. Another 
excellent member of this group of native flowering orna- 
mental trees is the wild crabapple. 

Do you know Ostrya virginica? His other names are 
Ironwood and Buttonwood. ‘This little tree often forms 
a lower story under the higher arching elms and maples. 
It flourishes on moist 
slopes throughout the 

















middle west, often 
being mistaken for 
a young elm. Planted 
under other trees of 
greater height or 


with other = shrubs 
and trees of its 


size; at <is. da 


AN AMERICAN HOME IN A STRICTLY AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SETTING. WITH OAKS IN THE PICTURE, THERE 


IS NO DULLNESS WHEN FALL COMES. 
BRONZE, YELLOW, AND RED VIE WITH EACH OTHER 


JACK FROST SPLASHES EACH WITH A MAGIC BRUSH, AND SCARLET, 
IN FLAUNTING BRILLIANT, GLEAMING COLORS 
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marked addition to the landscape. 



















All our native trees have homely 
names. Elm, hickory, ash, 
alder, poplar, beech, birch, 
oak, ironwood,  dog- 


all suggest 





wood 
plain but sterling 
characteristics. The 
lure of the imported 
tree of curious name 
may catch your at- 
tention, but do not 
let it draw your 
money from you. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Old friends 
are best. 
American - 
growntrees 
of Ameri- 
can parent- 
age will 
give more 
satisfaction 
on _ street, 
lawn, or in 
parks than 


THE BLACK WALNUT, A STATELY, anv other 
USEFUL, AND HISTORIC NATIVE his 
TREE kind. 
When 


you feel your judgment waver under the spell of the pros- 
pect of owning a genuine imported Royal Siberian Jam 
Tree, stop; look over the array of good staunch, reliable 
American trees and you will find invariably that there 
is some native tree, tested, true, and worthy, which will 
excel the imported one in every way if given a chance. 

The shortest and surest way to live with honor in the 
world is to be in reality what we would appear to be.— 
Socrates. ~---— 

The protection, conservation and growth of our forests 
is one of the greatest of our agricultural problems.— 
Henry C. Wallace. 


Photograph through the courtesy of 


TRULY AMERICAN, THIS BEAUTI- 
FUL OLD ELM THROWS ITS PRO- 
TECTIVE SHADOW OVER’ THE 
COLONIAL HOME OF MR. JOHN E. 
POTTER AT NORTH CONWAY, NEW 
IT STANDS 112 FEET 
HIGH AND HAS A SPREAD OF 108 
FEET 


The Turning Point 


In his address at the annual meeting of the 
\merican Forestry Association in New York, 
Col. Henry S. Graves, provost of Yale Uni- 

versity and president of the Association, 
said : 

“We have reached a turning point in 
American forestry. The next year or 
two will determine whether we will 
inaugurate a national policy of forestry 
commensurate with the vast economic 
and industrial interests involved or will 
continue to lose ground in our efforts to 
check forest destruction and to produce 
new forests as the old timber is cut and 
used. 

“The national forests and parks, under 
admirable management, are rendering 
every year an increasing public service. 
This is also true of the State forests of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and a few 
other States which established public 
forest reservations. Great credit is due 
to those private owners who are under- 
taking to perpetuate the forests on their 
properties. 

‘But with all the public and private 
efforts combined we continue to use and 
destroy over four feet of wood for every 
foot that is grown. We still burn over 
eight to ten million acres of forest land 
every year that causes a direct measur- 
able loss of over sixteen million dollars. 

“Qur country can not afford to go on 
with this process of depleting its forests. 
It is not alone a matter for the future. 
The consequences of forest destruction 
are right upon us and are felt by every 

consumer of wood products, every builder and every user of 

articles made of wood. 


Frank P. Allard 


“The nation faces a problem that can not be left to itself. The 
public must take the lead, with vigorous Federal action and with 
the participation of every State in the Union. It is not a question 
of adding a few thousand dollars to the various Federal and 
State appropriations. The whole enterprise must be placed upon 
a larger scale, measured by the actual interests involved. Our 
country can afford to handle its forest resources properly and in 
a way to meet the needs of our industrial, our community, and 
our domestic needs. 

“It can not afford not to take necessary measures to protect 
the vast interests involved. The price of failure, reaching prac- 
tically every citizen of the country, is too great. 

“Three great features of a national policy stand out in over- 
shadowing importance: Organized fire protection, public forests, 
and public education. Let us insist upon liberal appropriations by 
the Government and the States for fire protection. Let us stop 
the thirty-five to forty thousand fires that each year are eating 
into our forest capital The way has been shown and the 
methods have been fully proved. There is lacking only the 
means. 

“If we are to get very far in forestry there must be wide- 
spread education. People will vote to introduce a better system 
of taxation of forests, when they realize the need. They will 
vote to appropriate funds for local fire protection, for adequate 
research in forestry, and other measures when they see how 
these will benefit them, and owners of forest land will begin 
to practice forestry when they appreciate how much they lose 
by allowing their woodlands to deteriorate in productiveness and 
value. Organized educational work through public agencies and 
such institutions as the American Forestry Association is a basic 
necessity and should have the support of every citizen. There 
is a demand for action in forestry, widespread and insistent. 
A national policy that will really achieve results will have the 
support of the whole country.” 
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EDITORIAL 


“A Treeless Land Is a 
Hungry Land.’’—Price. 


a 








T IS a notable fact that the public scandals which have shaken deepest the 
very capital of the nation emanated from mishandling of our natural re- 


sources. 


It is a notable fact that the conservation principles of Theodore 


Roosevelt have stood the test of time, and that it is the men who have sought 
to break down those principles and depart from them who have stunned and 


angered the nation. 


The Roosevelt policies of protecting our immense public 


treasures of land and timber, oil and coal, water power and minerals, will win, 
as long as the fight is in the open and the public is given an opportunity 


to express itself. 


The Warning of Teapot Dome 


Eternal Vigilance the Watchword 


HATEVER the ultimate outcome, the Teapot Dome 

exposure stands as one of the most significant events 
in the history of American conservation. Its shadows 
reach far beyond the single question of whether or not 
public officials, intrusted with the guardianship of our 
natural resources, have misplaced their trusts, through 
corruption or otherwise. In its larger aspect, Albert B. 
Fall is merely a pitiful figure in the background of a 
sinister picture from which thoughtful conservationists 
will draw these timely lessons. 

First, the fight to conserve the natural resources of the 
American people is not yet won. To many conserva- 
tionists that fact comes as an unexpected shock. In the 
days when Theodore Roosevelt, with conservation princi- 
ples which have stood as the Magna Charta of the cause, 
fearlessly defended the public domain, the fight was more 


in the open, more apparent, and more easily waged through 
aroused public opinion. In the intervening years, how- 
ever, the unscrupulous enemy, “special privilege,” defeated 
in every important fight where the public could take a 
hand, has more and more fallen back upon invisible 
methods of conquest—an underground traffic in natural 
resources, so to speak. As a result, many conservationists 
have complacently relaxed their watchfulness, believing 
that the private interests seeking to get their hands upon 
our natural resources at the expense of the people had 
given up the fight. The Fall exposure drives home to 
them the fact that such is not the case; that the enemy is 
still at work and more dangerous than ever, because he is 
boring from within. ‘There must be no relaxation on the 
part of conservationists in carrying forward the fight. 
Eternal vigilance must be the watchword. 


Proven Men for Positions of Public Trust 


An equally vital lesson to be drawn from the Teapot 
Dome case is that from this time on the American public 
must refuse to tolerate the appointment to a position of 
trust over its natural resources of any man who is not by 
training, by experience, and by proven character worthy 
of the undivided confidence of 110 million people. The 
awarding of stewardships in which natural resources are 
involved as reward for political service must cease. Albert 
B. Fall by his record was a politician; by his record he 
was disqualified to be Secretary of the interior and in- 
trusted with the vast property of the people of the United 
States. This Association consistently has taken that posi- 
tion. It took it when Fall was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior ; it took it when he spilled his basket of alleged 
practical conservation policies with grandiloquent, devil- 
may-care eloquence. At that time the Association an- 
nounced its belief that “many of Secretary Fall’s alleged 


conservation policies, which as a public servant he is 
seeking to make the law of the land, are dangerous to the 
public welfare, and if enacted into law would have the 
effect of setting back conservation to the days when 
natural resources were considered fair prey for monopolis- 
tic and capitalistic interests.” 

Americans are easy-going. Fall, in ignorance, mistook 
this trait for ignorance itself. He first set out to have 
the 220 million acres of unreserved public domain, chiefly 
grazing lands, turned over to the Western States, and 
finding this unpopular, he proposed to lease them to the 
live-stock interests. He then sought to get his hands on 
the incredibly large reservoirs of timber in the National 
Forests of Alaska and the United States—156 million 
acres of them—by having them transferred to his own 


jurisdiction. Fall, arrogant and autocratic, it appeared, 


dreamed of being arbiter of some 375 million acres of the 
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people’s land—in area equal to one-fifth the area of the 
United States—and of doing with them as he pleased. 
He was distrusted by the public, and yet he was tolerated 
as Secretary of the Interior for two years. 

How fortunate it was that Fall was defeated in his plan 
to acquire control of the National Forests, the country 
may now fully appreciate. It is worthy of note that his 
defeat was brought about mainly by the foresters of the 
country—an intelligent, honest, fearless group of trained 
men—backed by the press and public opinion. Fall was 
not only violently intolerant of their opposition, but him- 
self lacking understanding of our national economic prob- 


lems, or being devoid of any wish to help settle them for 
the common good, he overlooked entirely that he was 
opposed by a group of men who understood the forest 
, 

They 


had a firm grasp of the problem and back of them a long 


problem and its bearing on our national welfare. 


tradition of handling public resources for the public good. 
Their knowledge of their field and the code which guided 
them made as effective a barrier against Fall .as it had 
against Ballinger. In both cases, we believe, the public 
was saved from despoiling influences by trained, intelli- 


gent men. 


Trained Men Must Band to Fight 


What is the final lesson from the Fall scandal? Is it 
that our chief danger is from lurid corruption? We 


think not. The day of the bribe-taker is largely past. The 
great menace today is the dangerous amateur in high 


Our chief economic problems are growing 
Their working out requires not only 
And yet we 


public office. 
ever more complex. 
scrupulous honor, but trained intelligence. 
are willing to let men of this stamp be custed from office 


to make room for the politicians who pose as big, practical 
business men. We are too willing to let a political adven- 
turer thrust his heavy foot through a finely wrought 
structure that good, intelligent men have spent their lives 
in building. The remedy lies in trained, honest men of 
all walks of life banding together to make untenable the 


appointment of politicians to high offices of public trust. 


The Dangerous Minority 


INETY-NINE people out of a hundred desire to see 

our National Parks kept free from commercial in- 
vasion; and yet, the one-hundredth person, impelled by 
personal interest or mistaken zeal, is often a most danger- 
ous minority. He is usually an indefatigable worker for 
legislation which may be a real menace to our National 
Park system. 

A case in point is a bill now pending in Congress, pro- 
viding for the damming of Lake Yellowstone, in the heart 
of the Yellowstone National Park. The bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Walsh, of Montana, and it is his fourth 
bill designed to dam Lake Yellowstone. Similar bills 
introduced in two previous Congresses have failed to pass, 
and three national administrations have refused to endorse 
his proposal. Undaunted, Senator Walsh renews his drive 
upon the integrity of our National Parks. 

It is unnecessary to argue whether or not Lake Yellow- 
stone is a good reservoir site and is susceptible to practica- 
ble irrigation development. It probably is. Possibly, by 
damming the lake as the bill proposes, several thousand 


acres of land and several thousand people would be bene- 


fited. But that is beside the point. The question is, Shall 
the natural resources of our National Parks be developed 
commercially, or shall we adhere to the principle and 
policy so admirably expressed by Secretary Work when 
he declared that the National Parks, once established by 
Congress along well-studied boundary lines, “must be con- 
served in their natural state, untouched by the inroads of 
modern civilization, so that coming generations, as well 
as the people of our own time, may be assured their use 
f recreation, education, and scientific 


for the purposes < 
research.” 

The passage of Senator Walsh’s bill would set a prece- 
dent for commercializing the natural resources, not only 
of Yellowstone National Park, but of all our National 
Parks. Innocent though the bill may appear to many, it 
would in effect undermine our National Park principles 
and crumble the whole wonderful structure. While Sena- 
tor Walsh is, no doubt, sincere in his desire to further 
local developments in the West, we believe that his bill 
is a most dangerous and unwise one and should be opposed 


by the nation. 


History Written in the Forests of the Potomac 


F Captain John Smith, adventurer at large and the hero 
of that wonderful story in which Pocahontas and her 
father’s stone ax figured so largely, could be set down 
just a little west of Washington, D. C., on the banks of 
the Potomac, he would be able to find the great trees which 


he used as landmarks when ke traced a rude map of the 
region to show his gracious queen. Could General Brad- 
dock be returned to us, and should he march northwest- 
ward up the Potomac from Great Falls, he would be able 
to find the same trails down which the Indians filtered as 
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they silently swarmed about him to destroy his red-coated 
guardsmen, who stuck to the British military tactics and 
scorned the woodcraft of the colonists. Traces of George 
Washington himself are to be found in these woods, and 
at any place among these old trees it is much easier for 
one to believe himself in an utterly unexplored or unsettled 
country than to realize that the busy National Capital is 
but a few miles away. 

The banks of the Potomac, north and south, are the 
actual fringes of the conflict in the civil war. More 
strategy, more tragedy, more heart-rending history was 
enacted along those banks from 1861 to 1865 than any- 
where else in all the world before. 

The proposal that the woods along the Potomac should 
be bought by the Government should meet with immediate 
and enthusiastic action. The people of America should 
own that strip of stream and woodland and prize it as a 
jewel. There is no place in America redolent of greater 
tradition, sacred to more memories of important past. 
There is no better way to preserve our historic yesterdays 
forever than by owning that forest land. There is no 
doubt about its wondrous beauty; to own it would be 
actually to possess the exact thing our pioneer forefathers 








owned and made sacred. The nation can actually have 
history kept thus for all time. 

These great woods, which sweep downward from the 
crest of the Allegheny Mountains across the Blue Ridge 
and follow the slope toward the lower reaches of the 
Potomac River, once covered the site of Washington, 
D. C. There are some noble trees from that forest still 
standing in the National Capital, but none seem to be 
sacred or immune if a matter of real-estate development 
is bubbling over. One of the greatest trees of this forest 
stood where Wisconsin Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue 
intersect. It was an oak which three hundred years ago 
was known the world around, for voyagers from every 
land plying the Potomac marked that tree upon their 
charts. It overtopped every other tree in this part of the 
world. A giant, a friend, a beacon to traveled mariners, 
one would think it should be preserved graciously to the 
end of its days. 

But a cheap apartment house stands where once that 
great American lived. 

Let us all work to save the rest of this bit of history 
from any such murder. 


The Dismissal of Minnesota’s Forester 


— T. COX, who for the past twelve years 
has served the State of Minnesota as State Forester, 
was summarily dismissed by the Board of Forestry on 
January 31. The methods by which Mr. Cox was ousted 
are a blot upon the State of Minnesota ; they are a travesty 
upon the name of representative government. Mr. Cox, 
as guardian of the state’s natural resources intrusted to 
his division, refused to play politics. The politicians 
therefore set out to override public sentiment and to 
get rid of him. It was a long fight, but the politicians 
won. 

For years it has been known that Governor Preus was 
hostile to the State Forester and was anxious to eliminate 
him. Under the law, however, the State Forester is 
employed by the State Board of Forestry, the personnel 
of which is created by nominations from different organi- 
zations in the state. Despite Governor Preus, the board 
supported Mr. Cox; but the governor bided his time, and 
as vacancies on the board occurred men of his picking 
seemed to find their way into these vacancies. It is 
charged that the governor, in filling some of the places, 
ignored the legal requirement that the appointee be first 
nominated by the organizations named in the forestry act. 
In any event, when the board met on January 31 it was 
soon apparent that Mr. Cox was doomed. 

Although no prior announcement of the purpose of the 
board had been made, public sentiment anticipated the 
move afoot. A hundred or more people, representing 
women’s clubs, commercial clubs, game and fish leagues, 


and other organizations throughout the state, crowded 
into the board room and for more than two hours hurled 
accusations against the new members of the board and 
any proposal to remove Mr. Cox. Then O. H. Diercks, 
a member of the board and a protégé of the governor, 
brazenly moved that the board dismiss Mr. Cox. An 
attempt was made to table this motion, but it was defeated, 
five to four. Up to this point no charges against Mr. 
Cox had been made and no cause or reason for his dis- 
missal was given. The board then went into executive 
session, and late in the afternoon the vote to dismiss the 
State Forester was passed. Mr. Cox was not given an 
opportunity to face charges or to be heard. The proposal 
to dismiss him had not previously been brought before 
the board. A week before, an old member of the board 
died. That was enough. The governor made the final 
appointment needed to control the board. 

By the dismissal of Mr. Cox, Minnesota has lost an 
able and upright forester—a man who has had the courage 
to oppose large interests seeking special privileges from 
the state’s natural resources. He refused to mix con- 
servation and politics. The state is indebted to him for 
a Forest Department that ranks high among the states. 
If in his place the Preus Board of Forestry appoints a 
politician, Minnesota will indeed have been thrown back 
into the dark ages of conservation. On the other hand, 
we fear that the unfair, high-handed treatment given Mr. 
Cox will be effective in turning good foresters away from 
the State of Minnesota. 






























EARLY everybody has been heard from with 


A New National Park 


By Frank A. WauGH 
With Photographs by the Author 






Ruskin knew about all this when he said: that “the 


some proposition for a new national park. It is clouds, not being liable to man’s interference, are always 


now my turn. I! am going to propose, proclaim, 


beautifully arranged. 


Though we can hide them with 


and dedicate a new national park to suit myself. It will smoke and mix them with poison, they cannot be quarried 
also suit some ten million other poets, painters, sheep- nor built over. They all move and burn together in a 
herders, nature-lovers, and miscellaneous cranks, thus marvelous harmony. 


justifying the term national. 

Those other proposed na- 
tional parks have mainly been 
tawdry affairs compared with 
mine. ‘They have been local, 
partisan advertisements for 
tourist travel. They interested 
nobody much beyond the little 
band of biased promoters. 
Mine is different. It is a su- 
perior project, in a double 
sense. 

Each great national park of 
those previously established 
has served to dedicate and 
popularize some important 
landscape feature. The Grand 
Canyon is literally and beyond 
comparison the greatest can- 
yon in the world—stupendous, 
sublime, magnificent, precious 
beyond all superlatives. Gla- 
cier Park presents the north- 
ern mountains with their 
glaciers in all their vast and 
majestic wildness. The Yel- 
lowstoneexpounds the geysers. 
Mount Rainier is the type of 
our extinct volcanic cones, 
masculine in its strength, fem- 
inine in its purity and beauty. 
So other fine examples of 
landscape types give motive to 
other parks, national and state. 
Waterfalls, lakes, caves, na- 


tural bridges, forests, mountains, prehistoric dwellings, 











The National Park of the Sky: 


A Proclamation: 


T7 NOW all men by these presents that 
the area included within the States of 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, in the United States of 
America, with such other territory as may be 
convenient, and especially the sky covering 
this territory, is hereby and herewith set aside 
forever to be the National Park of the Sky, 
to be loved, cherished, and enjoyed by all good 
citizens and used to their eternal welfare. 
“This National Park of the Sky is to be 
cared for and administered by a committee 
consisting of the President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice, the editor of the 
Salt Lake City Tribune, the brakeman on the 
Marysvale Branch of the D. & R. G., the 
ranchmen growing alfalfa in the valleys, the 
cowmen, sheepherders, freighters, road- 
menders, school teachers, and news reporters 
of the several states named above, and every 
other citizen of the said United States or any 
other country who has the wit and the heart 
to love the sky, more especially of those who 
feel their own lives caught up on the pure and 
shining whiteness of the rolling cumulus and 
borne into the calm and serenity of the blue 
heavens by the aspiring columns rising from 
the warm and radiant earth. 
“Done at Cedar Breaks, Utah, this 28th day 
of August, in the Year of Our Lord 1923 and 
in the Endless Year of the Eternal Heavens.” 

















And if you are not able to recollect 


precisely the form and position 
of all the clouds at a given mo- 
ment, you cannot draw the sky 
at all; for the clouds will not 
fit if you draw one part of 
them three or four minutes be- 
fore another.” 

The clouds are the most ver- 
satile part of the landscape. 
They are kaleidoscopic. They 
are the most intangible—in a 
way, the most spiritual. They 
are like the human mind and 
heart, ever reshaping, ever 
turning to something else. 
Sometimes they are bright and 
shining, like the mother with 
her new babe; at other times 
black and bitter with storm; 
not seldom gray and dull, like 
the mind of a man selling 
canned peas and breakfast 
foods. 

Being motile and change- 
able, the clouds are dramatic. 
They introduce action into the 
picture. The mountains stand 
fast, and even though the riv- 
ers run, they never run away. 
The terrestrial landscape is 
static, but the clouds are ac- 
tive, almost lifelike. This 
dramatic quality of the clouds 
has appealed powerfully to 
many minds. Stevenson saw 


in the clouds the souls of great men smiling down from 


are preserved for the education and delight of the human Heaven. Others have imagined oriental trains of camels 





heart. 

Yet one of the greatest features of the natural landscape 
has remained unsung, unrecorded, unrepresented in all 
these efforts to save the world and the inhabitants thereof. 
I refer to the clouds. Every painter knows that he must 
never paint landscapes without skies; and even the me- 
chanic photographer carries special equipment with him 
“to put in the clouds.” 
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or troops of cavalry or medieval pageantry. 

To me the performance looks more like a battle or a 
football game. As I ride across the wide high plain of 
southern Utah in August, I am thrilled with it. Every 
morning quite regularly, at that season of the year, the 
spectacle is repeated. About 10 o’clock the big, round, 
cottony cumuli begin to gather. There is one rendezvous 
in the south, another in the east. The clouds are very 
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“THE NATIONAL P; 


Proclaimed and Established in the Enc 


“Che stage is being set—shining white clouds are 
hung out against the rich blue sky. As they crowd 
upon the scene they grow heavier. Already the 
glistening virgin cumulus is transforming itself into 
a rain-filled nimbus, and the threatening stratus turns 


its darkest face toward the earth.” 











"Tank OF TRIE SKY” 


the Endless Year of the Eternal Heavens 





“The pure and shining whiteness of the rolling 
cumulus, borne into the calm and serenity of the 
blue heavens by the aspiring columns rising from 


the warm and radiant earth." 
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white, and the sky back of them is a deep, intense blue. 
Here is a point of geography which must not be missed ; 
for in dry southern Utah the sky is unbelievably different 
from the sky of Norfolk or Pittsburg. An elevation of 
6,000 to 10,000 feet makes an enormous difference, bring- 
ing us closer to the calm, cold depths of the interplanetary 
spaces, where the sky is said to be black. The dryness 
makes a difference, too; for every particle of moisture in 
this Norfolk or Pittsburg atmosphere collects its little 
pellicle of soot and dust. Such a sky would have to be 
renovated with a vacuum cleaner and have its face washed 
with ivory soap before it could look Utah in the face. 
The most literal comparison will show that where this 
sky of the western mountain country is deep, clean blue 
the sky of the eastern seaboard city zone is black, sooty, 
filthy. At its very best, it is gray and opaque. 

So, then, like Mrs. Wiggs hanging out her best wash, 
the shining white matutinal clouds are hung out against 
this rich, dark-blue sky, while we look on overwhelmed 
with the sheer beauty of it. But the stage is only being 
As the clouds crowd upon the scene they grow 
heavier. Presently there is some stratification, with 
darker bases forming. Already the glistening virgin 
cumulus is transforming itself into a rain-filled nimbus, 
and the still more threatening stratus turns its darkest 
face toward the earth. 

The plot thickens. Action becomes more violent; for 
during this time the sweet, gray sagebrush plain below, 
basking in the sun, has grown warm. From this plain 
the heated air is already rising. As it presses upward it 
is impeded by the strata of heavier clouds. It pushes 
against them. They give a little here and there. They 
turn over on their sides, like huge fish at play. They 
shift their positions. They urge one another across the 
stage. Finally, the warm air, crowding up from beneath, 
becomes too urgent to be resisted. A break occurs and a 
column shoots up through the cloud strata like a geyser. 
It carries the clouds aloft with it, especially the light and 
nimble cumuli. There is a spouting, surging eruption—a 
catastrophe more obvious, more startling, more dramatic 
than the murder of Macbeth or the acquittal of Bassanio. 

The columns of air are now in motion. Winds sweep 
across the sky, and as the clouds to the east of us are 
wheeling and countermarching, trying to reform their 
broken ranks, a similar act is being rehearsed on the south- 
ern stage. Often we may see two or three of these great 
armies in action at once. As they come drilling along the 
horizon or driving across the zenith, the spectator, if he 
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has any more imagination than the cayuse he rides upon, 
will grow excited. It is like watching a big football 
game. One may not be engaged to either team, but he 
can’t help yelling out of pure animal enthusiasm. So the 
spectator of this thrilling game of the clouds will stand 
up in his stirrups and shout, “Go to it, old White-Top! 
Hit him another wallop! Touch down! Touch down!” 

So that is where I am going to make the next national 
park, and that’s what I’m going to have in it. I am sure 
all cultivated persons—artists, poets, cow-punchers, and 
forest rangers, as aforesaid—will like it. Certainly, it 
presents one of the noblest forms of natural landscape 
and one which most quickly touches human emotions. 

No expensive engineering works or developments of 
landscape architecture are required to make this park 
available to visitors. There are within its bounds many 
square miles of eligible dry land, aromatic with sage, on 
which the ecstatic worshiper may lie upon his back, kick 
his joyful heels to heaven, lifting his eyes to the clouds 
and his soul to glory. One may reach this park from 
anywhere, traveling by railway, by flivver, or by broncho. 

I like the broncho best, but others may choose to suit 
themselves. And every votary may have the main front 
entrance upon the whole domain directly in front of his 
own point of departure. Nothing was ever easier. 

This new national park is to be located in Utah and 
surrounding states, including Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. Any one who wishes may 
add more to suit his own taste or convenience. Such 
alterations of boundaries are easy, because the land does 
not have to be set aside, alienated from the public domain, 
or transferred from one administration to another, as in 
the creation of the commoner and inferior (in a double 
sense) national parks. No park or forest rangers are 
required to keep out trespassers, for anybody is welcome 
to the clouds whenever his heart rises to that height. 
Nor to put out fires, for though the blaze of brilliant light- 
nings often burns there, every cloud carries its own fire- 
Nor does any officer have to count the 
In short, the 


extinguisher. 
clouds and make a report to Washington. 
administrative superiority of my new national park is as 
manifest as its superlative beauty. 

No act of Congress, preceded by endless haggling and 
idle committee hearings, is necessary to set aside this park. 
Leaving full freedom for every later comer to make his 
own adjustments, I turn my face to the heavens and my 
back to Congress and revel in the “National Park of the 
Sky.” 


Back Numbers Wanted 


HE Hoover War Library, established by Mr. Herbert 

Hoover at Stanford University in 1919, has requested 
from the American Forestry Association as complete a 
file as possible of its publication, beginning with the year 
1914. As very few back numbers of the magazine are 
now available at headquarters, members of the Associa- 
tion are earnestly urged to co-operate in our effort to 


comply with this request by sending in any numbers of 
the magazine which they can spare, beginning with 1914 
and running up to 1922, complete sets for 1922 and 1923 
having already been sent. Copies so contributed should 
be sent to Association headquarters, 1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., plainly marked for the purpose for 
which they are sent. 





























Poison in the Woods 


The Strange Story of White Snakeroot, Which Science Has Finally 
Found Guilty of Causing Many Mysterious Deaths 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


FEW years ago Lynn Miller was a young bank clerk 
in Lafayette, Indiana. Seeing little future ahead 
on a salaried position, he decided to strike out for 


himself, and he selected a farm near Montmorenci, Indi- 
ana, as a fitting place to begin an independent career. He 


encountered the usual difficulties of young men starting 
out for themselves, but he overcame all obstacles and was 
apparently on the road to prosperity when a turn in his 
A short 


luck began with the death of a valuable horse. 
time later another horse died. 
It was closely followed by a 
third, and then a fourth, un- 
til Lynn Miller found him- 
self in possession of a horse- 
less farm. What had hap- 
pened to his horses? He was 
mystified. As he pondered 
his loss, he recalled that each 
horse had died after grazing 
in a certain woodland pas- 
ture. One day a cow was 
allowed to graze in the same 
woods. The next day the 
family cat drank some of the 
milk, and the day following 
the cat was dead. 

Then Lynn Miller became 
suspicious of his woods and 
appealed to the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 
for help in solving the mys- 
tery. A plant specialist was 
assigned to the the 
woods were explored, and 
white snakeroot, one of the 
most dangerous of 
plants, was found growing in 
abundance in the 
The snakeroot was cleaned 
out with little difficulty, new 
horses were purchased, and 
Lynn Miller resumed his in- 
terrupted career toward pros- 
perity and independence. 

What is this mysterious 
plant that killed Lynn Miller’s horses and poisoned the 
cow’s milk? Behind the answer lies interesting history, 
many heated controversies, and the ultimate triumph of 
science, 


case, 
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woods. 
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THE POISONER OF THE WOODS 


The flowering tops of white snakeroot, the flower that 
may have been responsible for the death of Nancy Hanks, 
mother of Abraham Lincoln. 


During the days of the early settlers in Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, and western North Carolina, 
there appeared a new and mysterious disease that wiped 
out entire herds of cattle and destroyed sheep and horses 
by the score. The most characteristic thing about the 
disease was the violent trembling of its victims; and so 
the name “trembles” was used to designate the trouble. 
Wherever “trembles” was prevalent a new disease of man 
became evident—a disease characterized by acute intestinal 
paralysis and violent vomit- 
ing ; hence it was called “sick 
stomach.” Later keen ob- 
servers began to suspect that 
“sick stomach” was passed 
from “trembling” cows to 
the human body by way of 
the milk; so the disease in 
man became known as “milk 
sickness.” 

The early literature of the 
Ohio Valley contained nu- 
merous references to “milk 
sickness,” which was appar- 
ently quite prevalent, if we 
are to believe the statement 
of one writer that one-fourth 
of the pioneer settlers of 
Madison County, Ohio, died 
from its effects. Another 
authority states that over 
half the deaths that occurred 
in Dubois County, in south- 
ern Indiana, during the year 
1815, were due to milk sick- 
ness, which was “also very 
fatal among stock.” Last 
winter I visited Lincoln City, 
in southern Indiana, the 
burial place of Nancy Hanks, 
mother of Abraham Lincoln, 
and local tradition relates 
that her early death was due 
to milk sickness. 

But what caused the mys- 
terious disease? “Poison in 
the soil,” said some; “Poisonous water,” said others. All 
sorts of things were blamed, from poisonous plants to “the 
mystic misasma emanating from swamps”; and later, 
when the microbic theory was advanced, even bacteria 
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came in for their share of the blame. The medical pro- 
fession was at odds over the whole affair, some physicians 
going so far as to deny the existence of “milk sickness” 
as a definite disease. This attitude was probably due to 
the fact that ptomaine poisoning and numerous digestive 
troubles were frequently confused with true milk sickness. 

As the land was cleared and cultivated, both “trembles” 
in man became less fre- 


, 


in animals and “milk sickness’ 
quent, and the heated controversy regarding the cause 
of the disease gradually subsided. Interest was once more 
aroused when a serious outbreak of the “trembles” in the 
vicinity of Mi- 
nooka, Illinois, 
caused the 
death of about 
fifty head of 
cattle. During 
the war with 
Germany, 
county agricul- 
tural agents 
were placed in 
practically 
every county in 
the United 
States, and one 
of the biggest 
problems _ that 
confronted the 
new agents in 
the highland 
counties of 
western North 
Carolina was 
“milk sickness” 
and “trembles.” 
In that section the losses from trembles were so heavy 
that the development of the live-stock industry was seri- 
ously impeded. 

During all this time the true cause of trembles and 
milk sickness was never satisfactorily demonstrated. It 
was not until 1914 that the mystery was definitely solved 
by the experiments of Marsh and Clauson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, combined with the ex- 
periments of Wolf, Curtis, and Kaupp, a short time later, 
at the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station at 
West Raleigh. The culprit was found to be white snake- 
root, an innocent-looking white-flowered plant that grows 
in profusion in open woods throughout the “milk-sick” 
areas. Not only was white snakeroot found to be fatally 
poisonous, but it was also discovered that the poison was 
transmitted in the milk from the mother to the suckling 
young. Even butter made from the milk of poisoned 
animals was capable of killing mice. Thus the early sus- 
picion that a poisonous plant caused “trembles,” and that 
the poison was carried in the milk, seemed to be com- 
pletely verified. The gradual diminishing of the disease 
as the forests were cleared and the land cultivated was also 
explained, since white snakeroot grows typically in the 





AN UNSUSPECTING VICTIM 


It has been demonstrated experimentally that the poisonous principle in white snake- 
root enters the milk and undoubtedly poisons the suckling offspring through feeding. 


woods and is rarely found in the open, and never on culti- 
vated land. 

It must not be supposed, however, that trembles and 
milk sickness are extinct diseases. Far from it. The 
present-day prevalence of the trouble in the highland dis- 
tricts of North Carolina and adjacent states has already 
been mentioned. During the summer and fall of 1922 | 
found white snakeroot on a dozen Indiana farms, on which 
a total of 47 sheep, 19 cattle, and 10 horses died within the 
year, apparently from snakeroot poisoning. Numerous re- 
ports of people dying from this cause in various parts of 
Indiana have 
been made, in- 
cluding a_ re- 
cent death at 
Michigantown, 
Clinton County, 
and I have met 
a number of 
people who 
have recovered 
from the dis- 
ease. That the 
trouble may be 
quite prevalent 
is not to be 
wondered at 
when it is 
knownthat 
white snakeroot 
is an exceed- 
ingly common 
woodland plant 
from Illinois 
and Kentucky 
eastward. 

A series of experiments recently conducted at the Pur- 
due University Agricultural Experiment Station proved a 
number of points of vital importance to farmers. In the 
first place, it was demonstrated that white snakeroot was 
fatally poisonous in the green state to both cattle and 
horses. It was also shown that the plant is dangerous 
when fed dry in hay, since so small a quantity as one 
pound a day fed for eleven days was sufficient to kill a 
horse. Since white snakeroot often grows luxuriantly 
along the borders of woods, it may be cut with hay, par- 
ticularly wild hay. This may offer a partial solution to 
the mystery of poisonous hay, the cause of a great deal 
of trouble every year in the Ohio Valley States. 

We have found a number of interesting cases of white 
snakeroot poisoning in Indiana. A typical example is the 
case of the Williams farm, near Logansport. On August 
25, 1922, Mr. Creighton H. Williams, a lawyer of Fort 
Wayne, wrote as follows: “My mother owns some 300 
acres of land about two miles southeast of Logansport. 
At the southern edge of the alluvial river bottom land 
the country rises into a higher plateau. These hills and 
ravines should furnish good pasture, but when I tried 
some years ago to secure farmers to pasture their cattle 


[Continued on page 190] 
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The Interest of Banks and Trust 
Companies in Forestry 


Prominent Banker Tells Southern Forestry Congress That Reforestation Is 
Vital to the Welfare of Southern iwlina Interests 


By Ettiot Norton 


Interstate Trust and Banking Company, New Orleans, Louisiana 


identified for many years with the lumber interests 
We have 


Tie bank which I represent has been very closely 


of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia. 
made loans to many men, many individuals, and many 
corporations interested in lumber and timber lands. We 
have bought their notes and we have bought and sold their 
bonds. Our relations with these timbermen have been 
exceedingly friendly and mutually profitable. It is a class 
of business which affords the investor safe security and a 
sure return on his money. 

Within recent years, however, we have been much con- 
cerned as a bank to see this class of business slowly de- 
creasing, due entirely to the destruction of the forests. 
That affects us directly, and naturally any sound plan of 
conservation or reforestation is of vital importance to the 
banks, because it brings business directly to have forests 
growing and lumbermen coming to the bank for loans of 
one sort or another. 

But, apart from the mere result of the timber being cut 
off, there is a still far more serious loss, which I believe 
can be fully appreciated only by the banker. ‘There are 
counties in some of these Southern States in which there 
is practically no industry except the lumber interests. 
These counties or parishes are inhabited today by fifty, 
sixty, seventy, or one hundred thousand people. As the 
forests are cut off, these people are going to emigrate. 
They do not stay on the land when the mills fall into ruin 
or are removed. That result was never anticipated by us. 

The supposition we have labored under was that as soon 
as the lands were cut over the agriculturists and farmers 
would come in. They do not, in the South. Various 
things contribute to that fact. Our present immigration 
laws have largely diminished the number of immigrants 
coming to this country, and those who do come do not want 
to go to farming. I speak from actual experience, because 
I have had a great deal to do with immigrants. The aver- 
age European immigrant wants to go to the cities, where 
he gets better wages, does not have to work so hard, and 
is with his fellow-countrymen. 

Consequently, the result is that these lands on which tim- 
ber has been growing are becoming entirely unpopulated. 
That is a very serious situation to the banker, because 
there is not only the loss of the forests, but the prospect of 
loss of one hundred thousand people, more or less, who 
brought wealth into the region. They bought supplies, 
clothing, and everything they needed. The country banks 
prospered, and in consequence the city banks prospered. 

New Orleans does not live alone. It lives on the lum- 
ber counties back of it. If these counties are going to lose 
their timber and their population is going to become dis- 
persed, then New Orleans will suffer and suffer very 
greatly. This is a question which I think concerns the 
banks. It is concerning them very seriously and is one 
of the reasons why their help may be depended upon to 
conserve the forests and to reforest unproductive lands. 
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The banks have tolerated, as have other industries, 
wasteful methods in the timber business. There is no way 
of disguising that fact. We have, however, seen the writ- 
ing on the wall and we want to wake up. By we, I mean 
the lumbermen and the banks. That waste cannot be 
allowed to continue, and the banks that are interested in 
financing the lumbermen have fully made up their minds 
that they will not make loans in the future to a lumberman 
unless there is shown on his part an expert knowledge of 
how to prevent waste and the intention to do so; nor will 
they make loans of any size to lumbermen unless there is 
provision for reforestation. That is a settled, universal 
rule now among banks. If any banks do not know it, 
they will, because there is a close fellowship between 
banks. 

It would be a great advance toward reforestation of our 
denuded lands if some of the good bills now before Con- 
gress were passed. For example, if the Weeks Bill were 
amended as proposed, it would be helpful, and I strongly 
urge that a committee of the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress go to Washington and work for the passage of these 
bills. The bank which I represent would be glad to send 
a representative if it should be so decided. It has been my 
experience that there is never any great difficulty in getting 
legislation passed, provided it is legislation upon which 
all agree, such as the need of reforestation. 

What the banks are interested in particularly is to help 
the man who needs money to reforest. He can usually 
get all the land he wants, and what he goes to the bank 
for, as a rule, is to borrow money to use in reforestation, 
fire protection, and overhead charges, until his crop is 
sufficient to pay interest on the loan and the principal. 
If he grows simply pulp wood, it is a matter of five 
or six years; if he grows timber, twenty or thirty years. 
It is obvious that the banks cannot entertain a loan 
on which the interest cannot be paid for seven years 
and which is exposed to various risks. How is the rela- 
tively poor man, therefore, going to finance his reforesta- 
tion? I do not pretend to have studied that out with any 
great degree of care and I have no definite, clear, plan. 
The thought that comes to me is that such a man might 
possibly grow other crops along with his timber which 
would be sufficient to pay the interest on his loan. I have 
no doubt that if the lumbermen and the men who desire 
to reforest their lands will employ experts in promoting 
and financing projects, to act as intermediaries between 
them and the bank, they would be successful in getting 
money from the banks and trust companies for their refor- 
estation work. The banks are not only interested in lum- 
ber as lumber and in lumbermen as lumbermen, but they 
are very much interested in preventing-the depopulation 
of counties and parishes, which is inevitable if the forests 
continue to be destroyed. The situation is one which de- 
mands that all shoulders be put to the wheel and that our 
denuded lands be reforested. 
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How New York State is Replacing Her Forests 


By Hersert F. Prescotr 


Secretary, New York State Conservation Commission 


AKING her forest land grow forests sufficient 
to meet her need of lumber and wood is the task 
New York State has set herself. 

The leaders of the forest movement recognize that land 
which is best suited to growing forests should be placed 
under forest cover as rapidly as possible. This cannot 
be done in a year or a decade and it cannot be accom- 
plished by private land-owners alone. It can only be done 
by citizens of the state working together through all 
available agencies. Counties having forest land must es- 
tablish county forests, and municipalities must establish 
municipal forests. 

The state has made a good start in getting her lands 
reforested, with all the agencies interested co-operating to 
reclaim by reforestation about 4,000,000 acres of land 
now non-productive. 

In preparation for its reforesting campaign, the New 
York State Conservation Commission has built up an 





effective forest-fire protective system and has developed 
its nurseries to the point where they can produce forest 
trees in great quantity and at low cost. 

Since 1908 the state has supplied trees at cost for 
reforesting private land. This means from $1 to $5 a 
thousand, according to the age and species of the trees. 
For planting public land, trees are supplied free. The 
first year under the trees-at-cost law the state nurseries 
shipped 25,000 trees for planting on other than state land. 
Last year the state shipped from her nurseries over 
7,000,000 trees for the same purpose, or 280 times as 
many. In addition, the state planted 1,700,000 trees on 
state-owned lands. 

Last spring the number of trees shipped from the Con- 
servation Commission’s nurseries was 3,417,165 more 
than for the preceding spring, and the 1922 orders were 
the largest of any year up to that time. Since 1908 there 
have been planted, in round numbers, 80,000,000 trees, or 
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THE VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN WHICH NEW YORK IS CONDUCTING TO BRING BACK HER FORESTS WILL UNDOUBT- 
EDLY EVENTUALLY RESULT IN MANY SUCH PLANTATIONS AS THIS FINE TWENTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD STAND 
OF NORWAY SPRUCE ON THE ESTATE OF C. F. DIETRICH AT MILLBROOK 
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AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE FIRST PLANTATIONS MADE ON STATE LAND; IT IS SCOTCH PINE, TWENTY 
YEARS OLD, AT CROSS CLEARING, NEAR WAWBEEK 


sufficient to reforest 80,000 acres. Nearly half of these 
have been planted on state land. More than 9,000 planta- 
tions have been made by individual land-owners, mu- 
nicipalities, industrial concerns, fish and game clubs, and 
various other organizations. 

As an indication of the widespread interest in reforesta- 
tion in New York, it is worthy of note that more tree 
orders were received from individual land-owners than 
from municipalities, fish and game clubs, and all other 
organizations, and they called for a larger number of 
trees. Sixty-five cities, towns, and villages either started 
forests or made new plantations in forests previously 
started, the city of Glens Falls taking 350,000 trees. 
Twenty industrial concerns made plantations ranging from 
20,000 to 230,000 trees. Several industrial concerns 
started nurseries of their own, with capacities of 1,000,000 
trees and upward, patterned after the state nurseries. 
New York City has planted over 2,000,000 trees on its 
watershed and is making plantations every year. The 
Conservation Commission, on Jan. 15, 1924, had on file 
orders calling for 2,971,550 trees for planting this spring. 

A year ago Conservation Commissioner Alexander Mac- 
donald, feeling that the time had come for a strong, con- 
certed effort toward the reforestation of all idle land in the 
state for the growing of productive timber forests, held 
a conference of representatives of all the agencies in the 
state interested in the subject of reforestation, to con- 
sider plans for co-ordinating the efforts of these agencies, 
which up to that time had been working more or less 


An immediate result of this conference 
was an_ intensive campaign, carried on 
throughout the state during the winter, for the purpose 
of showing the owners of non-productive land the profits 
to be derived from raising forest crops. This work was 
conducted throughout the winter and spring months and 
was resumed this winter on an even broader scale, the 
purpose being to carry to every section of the state, by 
word of mouth, by illustrations, and by demonstration 
plantings, the message of reforestation and its profits. 

Another result of the conference was the making of 
about 400 demonstration farm plantations in fifty coun- 
ties of the state, calling for more than half a million 
trees. These trees were planted by Farm Bureau agents, 
usually on farm lands lying along public highways, where 
they would serve as illustrations of the possibilities of 
farm forests. Hundreds of meetings have been held by 
county agricultural agents in all counties having reforest- 
ing possibilities, at which the advantages of reforestation 
were discussed, and many tree orders were received as a 
direct result of these local meetings. The need for and 
possibilities of reforestation were broadcasted in radio 
talks by Commissioner Macdonald and Superintendent 
of Forests Pettis. 


independently. 
educational 


Governor Alfred E. Smith recognized the importance 
of the reforesting movement and proclaimed the first 
week of April as Conservation Week, in a message em- 
phasizing the importance of the enlargement and protec- 
forests. Commenting on the Governor’s 


tion of our 
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proclamation in a public statement to the press, Commis- 
sioner Macdonald said: 

“The subject of Conservation is broad and of vital im- 
portance to all of us, but its rudiments may be taught in 
four words—protect, preserve, propagate, and plant. 

“Protect our 
forests from 
fire and 
eases. The ut- 
most care in 
the use of fire 
in the woods is 
enjoined upon 
every one. 

‘Preserve 


dis- 


our forests and 
their wild life, 
that the bene- 
fits we enjoy 
therefrom may 
be enjoyed in 
like measure by 
those who come 
after us. 
“Propagate 
valuable species 
of wild life to 
prevent their 
extermination. 
This the 


state A MINIMUM. 


is doing. MEN 
“Plant—and 

this is of paramount importance 

able acre of idle land, because forests form the keystone 

Upon them depends the con- 

Without 


SEVENTY-FIVE 


forests on every avail- 





of the Conservation arch. 
servation of our streams and our wild life. 
them, there would be nothing to conserve.” 

A number of rural schools having land available for 
reforestation have begun the planting of forests whose 
ultimate purpose is to pay in whole or in part the cost 
of the school. In the town of Watson, Lewis County, 
a school forest of 94 acres is being planted at the rate of 
ten acres a year. Twenty-four acres already have been 
planted, the work being done by the school children of 
the town under the direction of foresters from the Con- 
servation Commission which supplied the trees. 

Under the title “Bare Acres—What They Can Do,” the 
Conservation Commission last year produced a two-reel 
motion picture showing the actual work that is being done 
to reclaim waste land by reforestation in New York 
State. The growing, packing, and shipping of trees from 
the nursery at Saratoga, which has a capacity of 29,000,000 
trees and is probably the largest forest nursery in the 
country, are shown, with planting scenes in which thou- 
sands of Boy Scouts, sportsmen, and schoolboys partici- 
pated in the actual work of tree-planting under the direc- 
tion of competent foresters. Spoken titles by the men who 
are leading the reforesting movement punctuate the pic- 
ture and drive home the lesson of each scene, making 





NEW YORK’S FIRE-PROTECTIVE SYSTEM HAS CUT HER FIRE HAZARD TO 
THIS IS ONE OF THE POWERFUL GASOLINE PUMPS USED, 
AND TWO MEN, HANDLING SUCH A PUMP, ARE EQUAL TO A CREW OF 
WITH SHOVELS, HOES, AND AXES 
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“Bare Acres” really a profusely illustrated story told in 
simple narrative, with live people in action. 

The success that is attending the reforesting move- 
ment in this state at the present time shows that the fifteen 
years spent in preparatory work have been well spent. 

During the 
preparatory 
period the state 
has developed a 
forest-fire pro- 
tective 
that has cut its 
forest-fire haz- 
ard in the fire 
towns down to 
17/100 of 1 
per cent, or 
1/to what it 
was twenty 
years ago. In 
these 
towns, which 
cover seven and 
one-quarter 
million 
with 
tion towers on 
the tops of the 
highest + moun- 
tains 
rect telephonic 


system 


fire 


acres, 
observa- 


with di- 


communication 
with its forest rangers, and with fire-fighting crews 
equipped with powerful gasoline forest-fire pumps, fires 
are now located quickly and accurately and, in a large 
percentage of cases, extinguished before they get much 
headway. 

Two years ago the state added to its forest-fire protec- 
tive area over six million acres in new fire districts in 
which it is perfecting an organization similar to that in 
the fire towns. Today in these fire towns and fire dis- 
tricts the state is protecting more than go per cent of the 
total forested area of the state. 

For several years the Conservation Commission has 
been engaged in fighting the white-pine blister rust, which 
a few years ago threatened the destruction of approxi- 
mately one million acres of timber in the white-pine belt 
in the northeastern section of the state. The work al- 
ready done has demonstrated that where the ribes have 
been eradicated from tracts of white pine the spread of 
blister rust has been absolutely stopped. At a recent 
blister-rust demonstration in Lewis County four applica- 
tions were filled out for white-pine trees to be furnished 
for reforesting purposes, which indicates pretty clearly 
that land-owners have faith in the efficacy of the blister- 
rust control work. 

With the fire hazard steadily dropping, with cheap 
trees and increased protection from tree diseases, New 
York’s slogan is, “Plant, plant, plant and keep planting.” 





Strange Stories About Trees 


By WALTER K. PUTNEY 


HE legends about the trees are almost as numerous 
as those about the birds, and some of them are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

The ancient heroes were likened to the oak because of 
its sturdiness, and in commending good deeds of younger 
men, a ruler or leader would say, “Be thou like the oak.” 
Keats speaks of the oaks as “Those green-robed senators 
of mighty woods”; Dryden, “The monarch oak, patriarch 
of the trees”; and in the A‘neid we find Virgil speaking 
of the oak as “Jove’s own tree.” Perhaps the most 
famous oak in this country is the “Charter Oak” of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. It was, as will be recalled, the cus- 
todian of Connecticut’s lost charter. 

One member of the elm family was the “lotus” of the 
ancient people, and there is an old legend that tells us 
that he who once tasted the lotus never wished to return 
to his native land again. Another legend says that the 
one who tastes the lotus goes from the sight and knowl- 
edge of all friends, living as a stranger in a strange place, 
nobody ever knowing his fate. 
“winter’s saint” and “beauty of winter,” as well as “the 
athlete of winter.” Just why this is so may be hard to 
say, except that when the leaves are gone and the wintry 
winds blow, the elm shows its true grace, bending to the 
storms but never breaking. 

Another tree “of exceeding grace” is the beech, and 
this has always been called the true lovers’ tree from the 
We are told that the ancients had a cus- 


The elm, also, has been 


earliest days. 
tom of pouring wine on the roots of the beech and em- 
bracing it, because it was thought that the beech would 
grant the desires nearest the heart if this were done. 

A tree with a very curious history is the sycamore. 
The sycamore, it is said, is the tree that Joseph and 
Mary rested under on their flight into Egypt. In old 
times (twelfth and thirteenth centuries) miracle plays 
were produced in many European churches, so as to give 


the people a lot of visual instruction. The sycamore of 
the East did not grow in Europe, but a tree did grow 
there which had leaves something like those of the. ancient 
It was one of the maple family. Because 
the tree was known as a “sycamore” in the miracle plays, 
the name clung, and today this same tree is still known 
as the sycamore, although it is no relation to the real 


sycamore, 


sycamore. 

Another historic tree was the mulberry. An old child- 
song of play said something about “all around the mul- 
berry bush.” The mulberry was known as Minerva’s 
tree because the Greeks dedicated the tree to her. The 
mulberry was considered a tree of superior wisdom be- 
cause it was the last of the cultivated trees to open its 
buds in the spring, and a “weather” sign of old times 
was to wait until the mulberry had budded before being 
certain that winter had really departed. 

There have been many curious beliefs about trees and 
Old farmers would tell us that the beech, for 
example, is never struck by lightning because it is “rich 
This was 


lightning. 


in fat and can resist the electricity of the air.” 
also thought to be true of other soft-wood trees, like the 
birch, On the other hand, the 
“poor” trees, like the oak, elm, maple, etc., would attract 


linden, chestnut, ete. 
the electricity and could not resist it. 

One of the most curious stories is that found of the 
birch shaking. If you will watch the birch you will see 
its leaves shake and tremble when no other tree feels a 
breeze. Some old legends tell us that Christ was scourged 
with a rod made from the birch, and that as long as there 
is a birch left upon the earth it will shiver and shake in 
dread remembrance of the fact. 

A similar story is told of the aspen of Scotland, and 
the only difference is that the cross was made of its wood, 


instead of the rod. 


Winneshiek Bottoms Saved 


HE Ordinance of 
Bottoms on the Mississippi River for the sportsmen 
of America. According to Chief Justice Vinje, of our 
Supreme Court, “It does not lie within the power of the 
railroad commission or of this court or of the state to 


1787 has saved the Winneshiek 


change navigable waters into agricultural fields, no mat- 
ter how great the public benefits might be in favor of the 
latter. 

“We thus have a case where, upon undisputed evidence, 
large areas of navigable waters would be destroyed, an 
interstate ferry line prevented from running, and miles of 
sloughs rendered useless for navigation if the proposed 
work is carried out. Under such circumstances there is 
no support whatever in the evidence for the finding of the 
railroad commission, and it must be and is set aside.” 


We cannot help but feel that there is a note of triumph 
in that “must be and is,” for our Chief Justice is himself 
a sportsman, though we know that there is no prejudice 
in the decision—only a literal interpretation of the law. 
Selah! 

Thus has another great battle been fought and won for 
conservation and the outdoor life of America. It is a 
difficult lesson for each generation to learn, that it is not 
the owner in fee-simple of all land and natural resources, 
but simply a custodian of these things for future gen- 
erations. 

Land is still too plentiful in this country for us to 
sacrifice our beauty spots and game preserves in order to 
raise a few beans and onions.—The Wisconsin 
Magazine. 
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Arbor Day and Its Observance 


every Arbor Day society, as well as in the libraries of those 


N a booklet on Arbor Day, the United States 


new 


Forest Service recounts the interesting history of the 
widespread observance of tree-planting in the United 
and shows that the observance of Arbor Day has a 


States, 


distinct and favorable reaction on the spirit of civic better- 
who once served as Secretary 


ment. J. 
of Agricul- 


Sterling 


Morton, 


ing of trees. 
The time of observance of 


by climatic conditions. 














ture, is right- ‘ i 
PA ‘irst <aw 
fully known State or Territory. observ- a Time of observance. 

. ance. e 
as the father ee 
ot Arbor Day Alabama ...scececrvece 5 le CRC In the spring; often on “Audubon Day.’ — 
3 a , ae Arizona ......0..000. a See In five northern counties, the Fiiday following 1st day of April; 
in the United act elsewhere, Friday following 1st day of February. 

x — eee 1906 1905 First Saturday in March. 
States; but, California .......... 1886 1909 March 7, birthday of Luther Burbank. 
according to Colorado .......+.4. 1885 1889 Third Friday in April. The governor issues a proclamation each 

5 year. 

Swis Connecticut ......... 1886 1886 In the spring, by proclamation of the governor. 
an old Swiss Delaware ...-...-. oof T9OT(?) |....2006 In April, by proclamation of the governor. 
chronicle, the District of Columbia.| 1920 |.......- Third Friday in April, by proclamation of the commissione’s. 

. Florida See resecceves ce A ee Cee First Friday in February. 
day was ob- Georgia ........ee.. 1887 1890 First Friday in December. ; e 

7 1; , Hawall .....++++++.. 1905) wwe ee eee In November, before the winter rains; by proclamation of the 
served in that governor. 

DED -Scacsnwewen sees 1886 1903 Various dates between April 1 and May 1, selected by county 
country in the superintendents. J 
~ DRIER? cahinis tiexiatewes 1887 1887 Arbor and bird days in April and October, by proclamation of 
fifth century, the governor. 

r DORR sccscteaneee 1884 1913 Third Friday in April each year. 
when the men, A seat oncdevnssn We (ionssuaes Proclamation of the governor. 
F ee ye ” et Be Option of the governor. 
women, and Rentucky  ccsaecccs a Se ee In the fall, by proclamation of the governor. : 
. TOUIDDE 6650545 00010 Gees Avcascsss Second Friday in January, by resolution of state board of edu- 
children met cation. 
. re SS ee "el Ce eee In the spring; option of the governor. 
in the public Maryland ........0.. 1884 1884 First or second Friday in April, by proclamation of the governor. 
square f Massachusetts .......| 1886 |........ Last Saturday in April, by proclamation of the governor. 
q 0) ee ee er 1885 J. e-22000 Usually last Friday in April or first in May, by proclamation of 
; x the governor. 
their village Minnesota ......cece BG ls naceware Latter part of April, by proclamation of the governor, usually 
f o upon the suggestion and recommendation of the state forest 
ot Brugg, or service, 
Brtick as it Mississippi ...+.sece ae eer December or February. Law authorizes state board of education 
, to fix date. 
i - . = er 1886 1889 First Friday after first Thursday in April. 
s know n to DEORIANS isc oss 005 1888 1887 Second Tuesday in May. 
dav in the SES ee 1872 1885 April 22, birthday of J. Sterling Morton—legal holiday. 
i BURMA. isccccccosens| TOE [oss 000 By ge of governor. 
Canto n of New Hampshire...... | BS. [ose ncnce Early in May, by proclamation of governor. 
New Jersey.......s0. | 1884 1908 | Second Friday in April. 
Aargau, fo r New Mexico......... | 2890 |....c0s Second Friday in March, by proclamation of the governor. 
x eee | 1889 1889 Friday following the 1st of May. 
the planting North Carolina....... 1893 I9QI5 Friday after November 1, by proclamation of the governor. 
5 North Dakota........ Se Re, Option of the governor. 
of an oak SA cnc ened sonia 1882 1892 About the middle of April, by proclamation of the governor, 
" ee 18908 1901 Friday following the second Monday in March. 
grove. T he TOE: osc daeancans POO bivscawns Second Friday in February in western Oregon; second Friday 
: in April in eastern Oregon. 
young trees Pennsylvania ....... 1887 1887 In the spring, by proclamation of the governor, and in the fall 
‘i by authorization of superintendent of public instruction. 
ere w and Philippine Islands....| 1906 |.....+.- Usually late in September or early in October, by proclamation 
f} ished of the governor. 
ourished be- Parte ee eee ae er Last Friday in Logg © xa " : 
i hode Island........ 1887 1887 Second Friday in May—public holiday. 
yond all ex- South Carolina....... 1898 1898 Third Friday in November. 
ectati d POE TORS os scnethigccess cP oeoee ee | No law, but generally observed in April throughout the state. 
pectation, an TENNESSEE 2. sccccce 1875 1887 First Friday in April, by proclamation of the governor. 
they became BEREE: ateanisswesgus 1890 1889 | February 22. 
~ eS re eee EER April 15. 
: 4 Vermont i IE: REE PRC ER Usually first Friday in May; option of the governor. 
in time the VIO oncneecsnvee a 1902 In the spring, by proclamation of the prone. 
' , Washington ......... SMe. ew swe sss Usually the first Friday in May, by proclamation of the gov- 
eee West Vi ; ually. 1 on th 1 Friday in April 
thi : est ee | 1883 |eccesece Usually observed on the second Friday in April. 
for W hich this oe aa 1892 1889 Usually observed on the first Friday in May. 
little town has | ee, ae ae 1888 Usually observed on the first Friday in May, by proclamation of 
2 the governor. 
justly become 


famous. 


From that time on tree-planting in Switzerland was 
observed annually. 

The booklet, issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as Department Circular 265, and in reality 
a revision and enlargement of a similar pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1919, embraces the care of trees and gives 
accurate data on the kind of trees to plant in the different 


sections of the country. It should be in the hands of 


of the states—Nebraska and Rhode 
been made a public holiday. 
“National Garden Week” 
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interested in the conservation of our forests and the plant- 


Arbor Day varies greatly in 
different states and countries, being determined somewhat 
Sometimes a day which is already 


a holiday is 
selected, as in 
Texas, 
Washington’s 
Birthday has 
been 
In many 
states of the 
Union it is 
combined 
with “Bird 
Day.” In 
general, the 
date is early 
in the year in 
the South and 
is set further 
along toward 
summer in 
the more 
Northern 
States, begin- 
ning in Feb- 
ruary and 
ending in 
May. The ac- 
company ing 
table gives the 
dates of ob- 
servance in 
various states 
and territo- 
ries. 
More 
half of the 
states have 
enacted a law 
for the ob- 
servance of 
Arbor Day. 
in the others 


where 


chosen. 


than 


and in several of the territories the day is observed by 
proclamation of the governor, authorization of the super- 


intendent of education, or other action. In at least two 


Island—the day has 


will be observed this year 
from April 20 to 26 and in many sections plans are already 
under way to celebrate Arbor Day during that week. 





Home-Grown “Treasure Island” 


By BerTHA F. GorDON 


The Account of a Land of Adventures, Surprises and Delights, 
Lying Just Across the Threshold of Chicago 


I IS not necessary to “snare the Ethiopian in his 
native Pullman” in order to reach the real country 
from Chicago. A couple of hours’ journey will 

land one where there is everything that the ordinary man 

desires in an outing, and everything that the “Nature 

Fiend” needs to 


Start early and take your lunch! 


“study,” from doodle-bugs to dicky- 
birds. 

It is a pity that, of the people who live in Chicago and 
its vicinity, so few know the 
Dune Country which lies 
just at our threshold; for 
in all this flat and rather 
featureless country, the re- 
gion of the Dunes is the 
one distinctive aspect—the 
one thing that makes this 
district different from any 
other place in the world. 
The Dune Region includes 
a surprising variety of types 
of country—shore, desert, 
swamp, forest, and pond— 
and contains an astonish- 
ingly long list of plants and 
animals. The prickly pear, 
which most people associate with the Painted Desert. 
grows here, and also that strange meat-eating vegetable, 
the pitcher plant. 


A LAND For Every Man 


The botanist and geographer find fascinating problems 
here, and for the man who just wants to tramp and camp, 
it is ideal country, since there are good camp-sites every- 
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DEEP IN THE HEART OF THE DUNES 


where, an abundance of excellent firewood, and Lake 
Michigan never very far away, if he wants a drink or a 
swim. The bird-lover will “go off his nut” over the 
number and variety of birds, and the seeker after flowers 
is sure not to be disappointed. But when all these things 
have been set down, the peculiar charm of this region has 
not been expressed. It is something compelling, beyond 
words, only one goes again and again and never tires of 
going. It may be in hot 
mid-July, in water-lily time, 
or in the humid end of 
August, gathering berries, 
or in spring on a frog hunt, 
or after a big winter storm, 
tramping on snow-shoes, or 
in the April rain—what- 
ever one’s time or purpose, 
the pleasure is always as- 
sured, and always new. 


THE Spice oF ADVENTURE 


“How do you dare to go 
so often to that dreadful 
place!” exclaimed a mouse- 
fearing friend of mine. 
“There must be millions of snakes and all kinds of ‘gun- 
men’ and hold-ups.” 

It is well to be watchful if you get belated after night- 
fall or have to camp for the night in the Dune Country. 

3ut the idea that some one may insist on your trading 
your blanket mackinaw for the latest thing in stripes only 
adds a spice of adventure to your outing. If this region 


is taken over by the government, as the friends of our 
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FOOTPRINTS FOUND IN THE DUNE COUNTRY 


GREEN HERON TURTLE SHREW 
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native landscape are urging, then the district will be pa- 
trolled by rangers and will be as safe as any city park. 


A Huwnprep Loops 


A glance at a topographical map of the Dune Region 
shows a very curious formation. One finds a series of 
ridges, one behind the other, which, roughly speaking, 


run parallel with the shore of Lake Michigan. These 
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THE WHITE TRUNKS OF THE COTTONWOODS 


ridges are about one hundred feet wide, on the average, 
and between them lie long, narrow ponds. Some of the 
ponds are several miles long. They vary in depth, accord- 
ing to the season, from four or five inches to four or five 
feet. There are nearly a hundred of them, and the for- 
mation of the land makes them curve slightly, so that 
they look like a long southward-reaching series of shal- 
low loops. These ponds were formed under water in the 
days of long ago, when the lake was much higher than 


at present. 
A River THat CHANGED Its MIND 


The Grand Calumet, a sluggish stream, hordered here 
and there with bulrushes and a few cattails, begins a 
couple of miles east of Miller and flows west and north, 
cutting across the ponds and ridges at a very slight angle. 





SHOWING HOW THE VEGETATION CREEPS UP ON THE SHEL- 
TERED SIDE OF THE HILL TILL IT REACHES THE TOP AND IS 
CUT OFF BY THE SAND AND WIND 


AMERICAN FORESTS 








There is nothing whatever grand about this stream, but 
it is called so to distinguish it from the Little Calumet. 
It is simply the big Calumet, and probably the word 
granted is a literal translation of the French word for 
big—‘‘grande.” In earlier days its mouth used to be 

where now it begins, and its current ran in the reverse 
direction. But the shifting dunes moved across its chan- 

nel and completely blocked its outlet into Lake Michigan. 
Whereupon the Grand Calumet said, “All right! If you 

won't let me pass, I'll go back where I came from’; 

which it proceeded to do, and when the pressure of the i 
backed-up water became great 

enough in Lake Calumet, it broke O 

through in another place, plow- 

ing out a new channel to Lake 0 
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Michigan. If, as you walk along the river’s edge today, 

a large bird rises near you and flops off toward the timber 

with very slow strokes of his big wings, it is the green 

heron whose tracks (shaped like a cross, upside down) you 

saw half a mile back in the wet mud. And the little fel- 5 
low you see darting among the reeds is the long-billed 

marsh wren. His nest is over there where the rushes are 
thickest. But there is not much of interest here except 

to the scientist; so let us turn south, strike across the 

ridge, and find one of the long, narrow ponds. 


How a CERTAIN PLANT CHANGES Its SKIN 


We can spread our coats on this log near the water 
and sit here comfortably while we watch to see if some 
of the wild creatures that hid at our approach will not 


come out again. You're looking at that queer plant with ‘ 
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the two kinds of leaves; it’s a shining example of a case 
where the fit survives. You see, the level of these ponds 
changes often. After a long hot spell the edge would 
be ten feet further from our log; and after heavy rains 
the spot where we sit would be under water. So the rim 
is advancing and receding continually, and plants growing 
here would be drowned at the flood. But this one simply 
changes its leaves when the water covers it, and puts out 
a leaf that can breathe under water. The undivided, 
solid leaf is the aquatic leaf, and the deeply indented and 
branched one is the one that breathes in the air. Here 
comes Mr. Snapping Turtle, banging and bumping his 
He, at least, is not 


He’s going somewhere in a 


shell over the sticks and pebbles. 
burdened with shyness! 
hurry and doesn’t care if the whole world knows it. In 
that especially juicy spot of mud he has left such a clear 
print of his feet—or, rather, hands, as a zodlogist would 
say—that we can see distinctly the shape of his five toes 





“WIRE GRASS.” NEXT SEASON A THIRD CLUMP APPEARS, 
BETWEEN THE ORIGINAL TWO 


or fingers—and that each one on the front legs has a 
nail, while those on the back legs have a nail on four only. 


AUSTERLITZ AND WATERLOO UNDER THE WAVES 


This looks like a peaceful enough landscape, but a 
relentless and unending war is waged here. It begins 
when the pond is formed, and the bone of contention is 
the land which the water covers. The first opponents 
to. appear in the contest are plants called alge. Their 
appearance is familiar to almost every one. They grow in 
long, rope-like streamers that wave gracefully when there 
is any current, and are the shape and size of pussy’s tail 
when she suddenly. meets with a dog. ‘Their color is a 
bright green. They die down and spring up again each 
season, and since the algz crop is always a bumper crop, 
the amount of decayed vegetable matter which they add 
every year to the bottom of the pond is enormous. But 
as soon as they are well started, the next champion ap- 
pears. This is the water-lily. 
the surface, and in so doing cuts off the sun from the 


It spreads its pads on 


roots of the alge, so that after a while they give place 


to the water-lily and disappear. But their death is soon 
revenged by the bulrushes and cattails, which grow so 
thickly that the water-lily has no room to spread its leaves; 
and it, in turn, is shouldered out of the way. By this 
time the fiiling-up process has progressed till the water is 
shallow, and the army of shrubs advances from the shore 
on the bulrushes and defeats them. When the shrubs 
have taken possession, the pond no longer exists, but in 





A GROUP OF COTTONWOODS LIKE ACTORS POSED ON A STAGE 


spring and after rains the ground is marshy and swamp- 
like. Then appears the tamarac, an evergreen which 
reaches the proportions of a tree; and after that the 
story is one of a series of trees, which runs about as 
follows: pine (the swamp has now become solid ground), 
birch, beech, maple, and, last of all, oak. It is easy to 
tell the age of a pond by noting the stage of this battle. 


We ARE CAREFULLY INSPECTED 


Ah! Here comes a muskrat. We have been sitting 
still so long that we have tried his patience. No doubt 
his bright eyes have been on us every second since we 
He does not make a sound as he swims, and 
scarcely a ripple. But apparently he doesn’t like our 
looks, for he’s turning back. Splash! There he goes, 
diving, and we catch a faint whiff of his musk-like odor. 
That tangled heap of bulrushes over there is probably 


came. 








THE “WIRE GRASS” GROWS ON THE TOP OF A STEEP 
LITTLE MOUND 
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his nest. Now we have another inquisitor—a gray squir- 
rel. I can see him out of the tail of my eye on a log in 
the edge of the woods behind us; but turn around very, 
very slowly or you will startle him. That’s a butternut 
he’s climbing. Watch him looking over the green nuts. 
Now and then he tests one to see if it’s ripe yet, but he 
won't pick any till they are just right. You can hear 
half a dozen different birds in the woods—bobolink, red- 
start, oven-bird, song sparrows. And there’s another 
thin little sound you can hear if you listen sharply. You 





A FISHERMAN’S SHANTY, WITH HIS BOAT HALF BURIED IN 
THE SAND 


can imitate it to perfection by shutting your teeth tightly 
and sucking in your breath through compressed lips. It 
is in the edge of the grass and is made by field mice. 
There are several kinds of mice in the Dune Region. 
There’s the jumping mouse, whose leaps through the air— 
enormous, in proportion to its size—are steered by its 
long tail, just as an aviator guides his airship by a stern 
rudder. And there’s the white-footed mouse that lives 
in the edge of the woods—the prettiest of them all! I 
once found a nest of them under an old log. 


“GoInc SOME” 


There’s something in the bushes now. Keep very still! 
Oh, it’s Mrs. Molly Cottontail. She pretends not to see 
us, but she knows we're here all right. She’s got her back 
to us, and you’d think she couldn’t possibly see us; but 
watch! I raise my arm suddenly, and whisk !—she’s gone 
with an indignant thump of her hind legs. Let’s go over 
there and look at the tracks. Here, she was just ambling 
along, keeping one eye on us, and nibbling at the bushes. 
The tracks are about eight inches apart. But now I have 
scared her, and she leaps along. Here the tracks are 
something over twelve inches apart, and that’s “going 
some,” even for a small rabbit. Here’s the track of some- 
thing we didn’t see. It isa shrew. He trails his tail and 
leaves a mark with it, as the snapping turtle does. 


BACK To THE RAILs 


But now we must scrape the mud off our boots with a 
stick and wipe them on tufts of grass and start for home. 
A walk of a couple of miles or so will bring us to a 
station on the interurban of “The South Shore Lines,” 


which will carry us to Pullman. From this point we can 
take an Illinois Central train or one of a number of surface 
lines connecting to anywhere in Chicago. 


I Try A NEw CAMERA IN THE DUNES 


On the day when I got down from the train at Miller, 
with my new camera, bound for the Dunes, Indian summer 
had decided to make a dramatic exit and had set the stage 
accordingly. It was a “final transformation scene,” as the 
posters say, arranged with dazzling sunlight, frequent 
showers, intermittent rainbows, and a wonderfully clear 
atmosphere, such as is rare in this part of the country, 
There was a great sounding wind that tore along all day, 
bearing gigantic masses of cloud. It beat Lake Michigan 
into a white fury. As I crossed the wooden bridge over 
the Grand Calumet and came out on the bathing beach, I 
met the full force of the chilly wind and saw the tre- 
mendous white-caps pounding on the sand, and found it 
hard to imagine the aspect of the place in mid-summer 
when it is a veritable Mecca for bathers. 





THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE TAKES A LOOK AT THE WEATHER 


The sand hills, viewed from the shore, look bare and 
smooth, but from the land side they present a different 


aspect. 
MountTAINns THAT REALLY Move 


It is interesting to observe how the desolate sands 
are being reclaimed and turned into land where things can 
live and grow. On the sheltered side of the hills the grass 
and bushes creep up till they peep over the hilltop, when 
they encounter the strong winds and the lacerating flying 
sand particles, and are cut off. On some of the most ex- 
posed hills no growing thing can get a footing, or, if it 
does, it is soon uprooted; for these masses of sand are 
continually shifting. They are gathered up by the wind 
and set down in other places. One which I have watched 
for ten years advances like a glacier, though faster, and 
has eaten into a man’s farm, nibbling first the edge of his 
orchard, then swallowing it altogether, engulfing his 
kitchen-garden, and approaching the road. When I saw it 
last, it threatened his barn and was still coming on. 


[Continued on page 176] 
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Race Not Always to the Swift 


By Cora C. BUTLER 


URPASSING most other native trees in rapidity of 

growth, in propagation by seed, root, and stump, 

and in adaptability to various soils, the locust tree, 
nevertheless, has lost in the race for commercial and civic 
value. 

Give this proponent of reproduction an inch and it will 
greedily attempt a mile, producing a thicket before the elm, 
beech, or oak trees start forming their heart-wood ; in fact, 
it accomplishes in three years’ time what these other trees 
require ten to fifteen years to do: convert sap-wood into 
heart-wood. 

How valuable to the northern and middle states the 
locust tree would be if some way could be found to defend 
it from early mortality. The pale yellowish-brown wood 
is heavy, hard, close-grained, and durable in contact with 
the ground. This renders it superior for posts, railroad 
ties, mill-cogs, wagon-hubs, spokes, tree nails, boats, and 
ships. It is also fine fuel. But because of the borers 
which riddle the scaly trunk and brittle branches, foresters 
say the locust must be banished and limited to the fast- 
ness of its mountain home. 

Is this one of Nature’s seemingly great blunders: that 
she permitted the locust to emigrate from its natural heath, 


where everything was favorable to a long, healthy life, 
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A MATURE TREE, FLOWER LADEN 
The locust in the flush of full bloom is a thing of beauty—the creamy, 
pendulous flowers swaying in the breeze against a background of delicate 
green foliage. 


wn 


to any and all places offering a foothold, until conditions 
for its survival are becoming unbearable? 

Perhaps the downfall of this sometimes seventy- to 
eighty-foot tree is a wise punishment of Nature for its 
wanderings. And these same borers that prey upon it 
are but restrictive safeguards to prevent the locust inun- 
dating more 
valuable tree 
characteris- 





tics. 
We find the 
locust listed 


under Robinia 
Pseudacacia. 
Robinia, 
the man Robin 
who first cul- 
tivated the 
tree Eu- 
rope, and 
Pseudacacia, 
like 
ae acta 

Robinia 
was given the 


for 





in 


meaning 
the 
Our 


locust 
by Jesuit 
missionaries, 


name 


who thought 
they saw in it 
the tree that 
sustained St. 
John in the 


wilderness. 








FLOWER OF THE LOCUST 


The fragrant signal flung out by the locust in the 
month of May to the nectar-loving insect world. 


However, it is 

a genus of North America, naturalized in New England 
and west of the Rockies, and native from Pennsylvania 
to north Georgia and as far west as Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. 

It is interesting to know that traces of the American 
locust are found in Eocene and Miocene rocks of Europe. 
We are told that the New Testament locust is only native 
to Spain and Syria. The fruit, in those countries, is sold 
in the shops as St. John’s bread. 

This fruit, ripening in late fall, is sweet and fleshy, 
3 to 8 inches long, a 2-valved legume about 4 inch broad, 
which contains from 4 to 8 dark orange-brown seed. The 
writer recalls visits in the sand-hills of Tennessee, where 
they had locust-fruit beer brewing in great, stone jars; 
good, too. 

During the winter months the dormant tree can lay no 
claim to beauty through its contour. The deeply fur- 

[Continued on page 180] 
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Home-Grown Treasure Islands 
[Continued from page 174] 

But even the bare wind-swept places have a hope in the 
“wire-grass.” This graceful plant grows from four to 
six feet high and has a stem of incredible toughness, 
which the flying sand cannot cut nor the wind break. It 
is found waving gracefully from the top of a steep little 
mound formed by each season’s growth when it falls. 
At first this grass springs up in single stalks. Then the 
roots reach across the intervening space between two 
stalks, somewhat near together, and next season a little 
clump has been formed. So in time the grass spreads, 
covers a given area, enriches it, and makes way for shrubs 
and bushes. Then comes that great reclaimer, the cotton- 
wood. It thrives in sand, and wherever its beneficent 
roots get a footing they stop the shifting of the sand and 
begin the making of a better soil. Moreover, they are 
beautiful to look at, as I realized more keenly than ever 
when I came around the shoulder of a big dune and 
found an artist fellow absorbed in painting a graceful 
group of them. I photographed the group and exchanged 


ten minutes’ talk with the painter. 
A PLAce oF HippEN TREASURE 


Yes, he said he had painted here for fifteen years. He 
considered the lights and shadows on the sand as remark- 
able as those on snow and quite similar. And the cotton- 
woods—how they fitted into that kind of landscape! Take 
that group over there on the edge of the sand-slide, for 
instance—like a group of actors arranged to make a pic- 
He had made a dozen sketches of these 
trees from different points last week. And then the dark 
pines and the white sand—what a contrast! I left him 
dabbing madly to catch the effect of the full sunlight, 
which just then burst out of a rain-cloud in a blaze of 
mellow glory and threatened to plunge in again as quickly. 


ture on the stage. 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF THE DUNES 


In the end of the afternoon I camped, made a handful 
of fire, boiled tea, and ate a hasty bite. Then I reloaded 
my camera and started for home, first taking care to 
smother my fire. Campers should not forget this, since 
any carelessness with fire may cause irreparable and 
extensive damage. The big, fast-flying clouds were now 
catching the most wonderful saffron-colored lights from 
the slant rays of the sun. After a particularly hard 
scramble, I threw myself down to rest a moment in the 
sheltered bottom of a cup-like depression, and as I looked 
around I began to understand something of my artist 
friend’s enthusiasm. Opposite me a_ crescent-shaped 
dune—high, smooth, and bare, except for a feathery group 
of cottonwoods at one end—lifted its exquisite curves 
against the vivid sky. 

Having got my breath again, I pushed on till I came 
out on the beach. Here I found that the water was 
forming one of those long, narrow lagoons that occur 
after a wind storm, and in it a flock of ducks (tame ones) 
Every few moments 


were having a most exciting time. 


a big wave would spill over into the lagoon, and every 
duck would rush toward the incoming water, quacking 
at the top of his voice. Then a wave would come in at 
the other end, and they would all pelt back again, wad- 
dling and squawking, with their wings a little lifted and 
their mouths wide open. They were so ridiculous that 
I laughed till I cried! But I could not explain their 
curious conduct unless they had been kept on land by 
continued rough water and were rejoicing over the chance 
to paddle again. I took a picture of the half-formed 
lagoon and hoped the ducks would show in it, but it was 
too late for enough light. As Mr. Kipling would say, they 
are just outside the picture, in front, looking very much 
excited. A fisherman’s shanty, with his boat half buried in 
the sand and his net stretched on the reel to dry, was now 
in sight, and there, I knew, I could get a fine hot supper. 
“Frenchy,” the fisherman, and his little Breton wife were 
old friends of mine. I caught sight of the wife on the 
beach, inspecting the weather, and I hailed her, saying 
that my boots were full of sand and my stomach empty 
While I washed up and emptied my boots, she 
She was 


of food. 
flew around in her kitchen and soon called me. 
desolated that she could not give me my favorite fish 
supper. However, there was “Scarboro Beach chowder” 
(which I had taught her to make) and hot corn fritters, 
and a so-tender little pullet, and dumplings of a lightness 
floating in a golden sea of gravy—yes? 

She chattered while she served me. 
was it not of a strength remarkable—had made it too 
stormy to lift the nets; hence no fish. After my supper 
I rested and visited with my quaint friends awhile, and 
then, gathering up my things, walked south in the windy 
starlight to the interurban station and home. 


The great wind— 
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In God’s Places 


By FLorenceE Po_k HoLpine 


Come, walk the windy heights with me, 
And feel the furious gusts that blow 
Across your brow, and watch below 
The mighty trees that bend and bow 


To their all-conquering Deity. 


Come, walk with me in forests deep, 
Where all is still save for the cry 

Of some wild bird flung out on high, 
Or murmuring wind whose lullaby 


Sings the submissive trees to sleep. 
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They bought 
TWO MORE 


Disston 
108-inch Saws 


“ae 
= 
: 


HE first 108-inch circular saws—the largest ever 

known — were made by Disston in 1920 and in- 
stalled in a great shingle mill in Hoquiam, Wash. 

Today two more Disston Saws of the same size and 
style are on their way to the same mill, owned by the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company. 

The first order brought the second. Four years of 
steady use had proved that these larger Disston Saws 
did better work at lower cost. 

Whatever style or size of saw you use, you will find 
always—just as the Eureka Mill did—that nothing can 
take the place of Disston. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila., U. Ss. A. 
Cincinnati Chicago Seattle, Wash. 

San Francisco Atlanta 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans 


Portland, Ore. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Toronto, Ont. 


New York 
Bangor, Me. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


e 


Largest saws ever made bring orders for others 











FACTS 


about Disston 
108-inch saws 


Inserted spiral tooth type, 
with 190 teeth. 

Made from Disston Steel 
ingot weighing 1140 lbs. 

Weight of each finished 
saw, 795 lbs. 

Circumference, more 
than 28 feet. Rim travels 
at rate of 130 miles an hour. 

Made with Disston regu- 
lar equipment. 

Used for cutting shingle 
bolts from the largest 
timber. 








DISSTON 
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Here is an example of the work of one of 
the Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers for a 
large pump manufacturer who formerly 
shipped his pumps completely enclosed in 
boxes. The picture on the left shows the 
pump bolted to the bottom section of the 
crate; in the middle are the top, side and 
end sections ready for assembly; the com- 




























pleted crate is shown on the right. 

The outstanding facts in this particular 
instance are these: A saving in lumber of 
34%, which in itself amounts, in round 
numbers, to 46 cents on each package; and 
a saving of 50 pounds in shipping weight, 
made possible by the use of less lumber of 
a lighter weight wood. The crate is strong- 








How a Pump Manufacturer Cut His Shipping Costs 


er than the box because of the three-way 
corner construction, more bracing and 
better nailing and is assembled over the 
pump without turning it or handling it in 
any manner. To box the pump as for- 
merly it had to be turned over three times 
during the boxing operation. 





Improved Crate 
Reduces 
Freight Rate 
WeyerhaeuserCrating En- 
gineers frequently uncover 
unexpected savings. In 
this instance the crate 
shownat the right, because 
of its adequate protection 
to the contents, entitled 
the shipper to a one class 
lower freight rate than he 
had been obliged to pay on 
the old crate shown at the 
left. On the year’s volume 
of L.C.L. shipments a re- 
duction from Ist to 2nd 
class rate means the sav- 
ing of a considerable sum. 

Other advantages of the 
new crate are greater 
strength,a reduction of 13.3 
cubic feet in displacement, 
a saving of 6% in lumber 
and a saving in labor cost. 





Less Lumber—Less Freight 


At the top is shown the crate for- 
merly used by a saw manufacturer 
for circular saws. Below it, in front 
and back view, the new crate—de- 
signed by a Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineer. 

Over the entire line of circular 
saws the new crate effects an aver- 
age saving in lumber of 33 4% %. Not 
only that: Circularsaws are shipped 
largely by express or L.C.L. freight 
and the saving in shipping weight 
means a handsome saving in freight 
and express bills. 


How Nailing Jigs Insure Standard Crates and Cut Labor Costs 


For shipment of standardized articles or 
equipment, crates can usually be designed for 
sectional construction and the required sec- 
tions made up on nailing jigs with asubstantial 
saving in labor cost. 

A simple nailing jig is shown above (top 
left). The lumber is cut to size in the shop. The 
various individual pieces are then laid into the 
jig (bottom left) and the complete crate sec- 
tion nailed together. Metal plates under the 
points at which the lumber is to be nailed 
(shown black, top left, above) automatically 
clinch the nails. In the upper, right-hand pic- 
ture, the crate section is being lifted out of the 


jig and is shown completed at the lower right. 

The point about the use of nailing jigs is that 
crates thus made are always uniform. The sec- 
tions always fit. Labor costs, both in the shop 
and in the packing room, are less. Crates can 
thus be standardized; the packing operation 
simplified. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers under- 
stand the relation of sectional construction 
and nailing jigs to crating efficiency and labor 
costs. They not only design and build crates; 
they follow the whole operation through to 
include, where necessary, the designing of the 
jigs as well. 
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What the Weyerhaeuser Crating Service 
Has Done for American Shippers 


WERE Nee:> 


During its 21 Months of Operation 


ESS than two years ago the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber people announced to the American 
Manufacturer a service in Better Crating. 

The response was immediate. 

Shippers saw in it the road to lower packing 
costs, less damage to goods in transit— better 
relations with their customers. 

Railroad men recognized its influence in re- 
ducing the number of claims on damaged goods, 
a large item, by the way, in determining trans- 
portation costs and rates. 

To the public it meant much needed relief all 
along the line. More important still it meant an- 
other forward step in the practical conservation 
of our forest resources. 

* * * 

To date 324 manufacturers have utilized the 
services of Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers. 

These represent 63 different lines of industry. 


The striking thing about this whole matter is that 
the crating service worked out by the Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineers does not involve buying more 
lumber — but /ess. 

Not more labor — but /ess. 

Not more weight — but /ess. 

Not more space in the car — but less. 

Not more costly lumber—but often cheaper kinds. 

All this is merely an example of how the expert 
lumber knowledge of a great lumber producing or- 
ganization is today being personally applied to the 
individual needs of the industrial lumber user. 


In the future you will find the Weyerhaeuser Or- 
ganization taking more and more responsibility for 
the benefit of its industrial clients. 


* * * 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are available 


aa eb Ny nile -* 


for appointment with industrial concerns during 
1924 without cost or obligation. 

A booklet, “Better Crating,” outlining further 
the principles of crate construction, will be sent 
free upon request. 


Taking their experience all along the line, 
these 324 manufacturers are saving from 18% to 
50% in the cost of crating lumber alone. 

Five instances of other savings are illustrated 
and described in this announcement. 


Internal Blocking Important Secret of Crate Efficiency 


The blower crate here shown illustrates 
the point that a large part of the success 
in crating many products lies in the inter- 
nal blocking — that is, in the provision 
made to hold the contents securely in 
place within the crate. The crate, in this 
instance, is made up in sections in the 
carpenter shop. Much of the blocking is 
built into the top and bottom sections 
before they go to the packing room. 

This simplifies the packing operation. 
The packer can do his work easily because 
he can strap most of the parts in place 
before the ends and sides are nailed on. In 
the old crate all of the material had to be 
packed from the top of the crate, making 
a difficult operation because the sides and 
ends were in the way. 

Here is an example of efficient packing 
at lower labor cost, and at a saving of 
22.5% in lumber and 7 cubic feet in dis- 
placement over the crate formerly used. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Service is al- 
ways personal to the individual require- 
Third Step in Crating Blower—Side slats, diagonals ments of the job at hand. 

and cross braces nailed in place. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 









Top Section of Same Crate—Blocks and straps 


Bottom Section of Blower Crate—Note how various —B 
prevent movement within the crate. 


items are blocked and strapped in place. 





mee 8 
The Completed Crate—Saves 22.5% in lumber and 
7 cubic feet in displacement. 





Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; 
2694 University Ave., St. Paul; with representatives throughout the country. 
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Race Not Always to the Swift 


[Continued from page 175] 


rowed trunk is often twisted, while the limbs are ragged, 
unkempt, and irregular. 

In summer the locust arrests attention by the beauty and 
disposition of its foliage and the fragrance of its blossoms. 
There will be every shade of green, from the palest on 
the silver down-covered branches, through the different 
stages of the thicket’s growth, to the darkened green of the 
parent tree. These leaves are from 8 to 14 inches long. 
the 7 to 19 leaflets are feather-veined, with a pronounced 
mid-rib. Night and a storm cause the leaflets to fold 
together, and autumn turns them all to a mass of clear, 
pale yellow. 

In the month of May, after the leaves are on, the locust 
hangs out its signal to nectar-loving insects—long, droop- 
ing, fragrant racemes, with butterfly-shaped corollas 
nearly two inches long. Probably no nectar-bearing tree 


is so ruthlessly pilfered as the locust. All trees that 
blossom after the leaves appear are insect-pollenized and 
so much thievery goes on for locust-blossom honey that 
often a large tree will only bear a few seed. A bumble-bee 
will act as safe-blower—that is, she’ll bite holes in the 
nectaries and then a host of bees, flies, and wasps, some 
of them unable to open the corolla door themselves, will 
freely partake of the delicious store through the bumble- 
bee’s illegitimate entrance, without paying for value re- 
ceived in the coin of pollenization. 

We who love the locust tree may find pathos in the 
thought of it ever fleeing from, yet always falling before, 
the wrath of insect and disease persecutors; on the other 
hand, may not said persecution be a chastisement of 
Nature for a prodigal, bringing its return and fidelity to 
the mountains from whence it came and where it belongs? 





A statement of the financial condition of The American 
Forestry Association as summarized from the annual audit of 
Rankin & Company, New York, is presented below. Members 
who desire a more detailed statement may obtain it by writing 
- Secretary at the Association headquarters, 1523 L Street 

W., Washington, D. C. 

gf is called to the progress which has been made dur- 
ing the calendar year 1923 in the financial upbuilding of the 
Association. It is especially encouraging to note that during 
the past year the operating expenses of the Association have 
been more than met by the current income from membership 
dues, magazine and book sales, and adv ertising. Beginning with 
January, 1923, the experiment was undertaken of operating the 
Association on an annual budget, although at that time the in- 
come of the Association could not be definitely anticipated. The 
year’s report shows that the Association was operated not only 
within the budget, but that the income exceeds somewhat that 
anticipated when the budget was prepared. 

The statement shows an operating profit for the first time 


Balance Sheet as at 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
NN INNS 5 Or Oe a Sie aloes snincaie hse ee 2,663.15 
Special Funds (Foresters, Sinking and me 
OD nine Danke eg wihisea at ae we wR 12,258.89 
Petty Ps o0iG- ORs AS Crovines a KOk ER SEN HOSS 10.00 
—— — $24,932.04 
Investments : 
Tare Dat Benuest.. oc. cs ccc ccccscccves $5,000.00 
Life Memberships.............00000c00eeeee 8,119.97 
General Investments..............c.eeeeeees 8,007. 33 
—— 21,217.30 
Accrued Interest on Investments.............0c00ceeeeeees 363.18 
NS a ee re ee er ene 2,288 . 26 
ER etna iis oles aCe Kaba ad's She Gae ieee sree se 1,781.46 
eee ee ne eee hae ees aN 738.54 
SRI ON NPRININOG 6. oo iw ng sts ib. c bw einse bus Hou dlee spe ses 60 3,620.07 
EAL Cina eb wh alte Gk ohinikh KoSNaaigesewke bene wweaes 7,563.68 


EXPENSE 

DE ciesits Catone uss cece keh ae huaw seco ben ehaeieueeee $24,950.95 
Salaries, Office Expenses, and Supplies.................... 28,497.41 
III ENN no Sgt Cilcartcl no iat ts Wile Sis nme eecaiae wi 5,853-37 
RT ee oa eiea tn a:5 kA lpu a ewarscde's ees a eee sow 346.08 

$59,647.81 
Publicity Expense Ra Le tics a alarna pea vice Date ine Seheee obese s $171.40 
EP eo aca tala moun Dine a Seiwa eis diate cece wane aoe 136.67 
NE RRREIE COMIN Soo is cic sca nceeevwsnceeseensioee 873.34 
i MOE cng csbae ence wa <Cwngsaee>saneaks 765.00 
Ree Oe OE NNO os, cas nw do pie nivaice send enucbaeme 845.00 
Net Surplus for the Year Ended December 31, 1923........ 15,159.58 





FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Income Account for the Year Ended December 31, 1923 


since 1918 and the highest net return from advertising in the 
history of the magazine. The balance sheet shows the Associa- 
tion to be in a sound financial condition and to have reached a 
point where expansion of its activities can now be definitely 
considered. 

In line with this policy, plans are under way for the employ- 
ment of a forester and for expansion in the dissemination of 
educational material. A campaign to build up a permanent fund 
for the Association was begun during the year and it is hoped 
that this work may be carried to a successful end. The financial 
stability of the Association has been strengthened in the public 
eye, not only by its fiscal showing, but by the fact that it has 
been admitted to membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
and has been endorsed by the National Information Bureau. 

Although the Association’s magazine was produced at a cost 
less than that of any year since 1918, it is believed that its 
standard has been definitely improved. At the same time there 
has been an encouraging increase in the membership of the 
Association, and thus in the distribution of the magazine itself. 


December 31, 1923 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
ED SRR 5 ok ik ao. da Ca DE RRERSA AE EALE OER WEE 
SN a asc We ha 6 cen vsue sews vhwk Ge Newk se teeuleee eauae 


$429.65 


Reserves: 





Prepaid Memberships.........-..+++ee+eeeee $14,830.95 
IE TONER 6 os sine hs Sos Kes seseweees 8,135.00 
- ——- 22,965.95 
Surplus: 
Dace SMI 2; BOSE ose cccsvecvndoes $18,949.85 
Add: 
Net Surplus for the Year Ended Decem- 
WOE BE, OR icc cnddacavsawctacessees 15,159.58 
——————_ 34,109.43 


$62,505.03 


INCOME 

EOIN SOOO So i55 6:05 doa eah vee nese SavewEs oucoebeese $51,379.98 
Diemcetianenus Mawerie Gaia o.<iesk ca sock 6 cckeksccc voacees 479.11 
NRRMI SS Sess cc Ch ope alain enmoicis & pichamiahieisiebine enemies 6,866.06 
TN EG oon on 8 a ebay cwir en bie wo bees he as 22.66 

‘$59, 647. 81 
ee NE NS 5 cio sos e use chev ae psoas oo enLaxaie $346.08 
NNN ea eee ih ir ciale dattete ONG Sora wre else atew alerts ea oe 1,483.13 
RMNNINMNMI eating ce 8 nica iocsecy ci rere o5ae eG WK Mea Shae Mei ew Raa 13,172.00 
Ren TN PINOT oss aoe ctniniaa cine Sees See hoalesieneee On 548.03 
IN oe ow uiwiee shb cu bane Ke aA e haw 2,401.75 


$17,950.99 
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mis ries! TYavey Tree Surgeons are local to you! 


Among prominent persons and institu 


tions served by Davey Tree Surgeons 


are the following: 


GEORGE ADE 

W. C. TEAGLE 

W. H. VANDERBILT 

MRs. A. T. HERT 

MRS. HENRY P. DAVISON 

MICHIGAN STATE CAPITOL 

HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING 
co. 

WHITE MOTOR CO. 

CITY OF PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


F YOU live between Boston and Kansas City or in 

California, Davey Tree Surgeons are near you. 
While the Davey Company has all the advantage of 
a large national business, and its experts are always 
subject to strict organization discipline, yet they actu- 
ally operate in a local sense. Several squads of these 
experts live within a short distance of you and serve 
Davey clients there regularly. They do not come to 
you from some far-off place. 

The Davey Company has a permanent representa- 
tive who lives within easy reach of you, and who is 
available on short notice. He would like the privi- 
lege of examining your trees periodically—without 
cost to you or any obligation on your part. 

Twenty-two thousand people have been served by 
Davey Tree Surgeons—nearly four thousand of them 
in 1923. The business of the Davey Company 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 


amounted to nearly one million dollars last year. 
Seventy-five per cent of these clients paid less than 
two hundred dollars each. Whether you have one 
tree or a thousand trees needing attention, this reli- 
able, expert service is available to you at a standard, 
reasonable charge. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give you more service 
per dollar than you can buy from any unskilled or 
half-trained men—and their work is done right. They 
are diligent workers—all carefully selected, thor- 
oughly trained, and properly disciplined. You run 
no risk and take no chance when you engage them— 
but be sure you get real Davey men. 

Do not assume that your trees are all right; Davey 
Tree Surgeons cannot help you when it is too 
late. Wire or write nearest office for expert exami- 
nation. 


Inc., 8 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.; Boston, Massachusetts 
Trust Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin 


Mercantile Library Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster 


St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnat 
Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; San Francisco, Hobart Bldg.; Montreal, 252 Laugauchitere, West. 





DAVEY TREE 


SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those 
falsely representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of 
genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If any one solicits the care of your trees who is not directly in our employ, and 
claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 



















Facsimile of adver- 
tisement reduced in 
size. 


Two hundred 
representative news- 

papers, with an esti- 
mated reader circulation 
of 50 million, carried the 
above advertisement Feb- 

ruary 5. This advertisement 
is one of a series in our na- 
tional campaign of lumber edu- 
cation. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF COMPLETE BOUND 
VOLUMES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY FOR 1923 
(VOL. 29) ARE AVAILABLE FOR MEMBERS AT $7 
PER COPY. f 

ORDERS SHOULD BE FILED IMMEDIATELY 
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Spinners of Wood 
[Continued from page 139] 


intrigued and stimulated chemists all over the world, and 
for a good many years laboratory experiments have been 
in progress to find ways and means of economically utiliz- 
ing cymene. 

During the war, when the explosive T. N. T. was in 
such great demand, cymene furnished a possible raw ma- 
terial for its production. Since that time the laboratory 
worker has busied himself with more peaceful pursuits. 
He has tried and succeeded in utilizing cymene in the 
production of drugs and photographic developers and even 
in the making of dyestuffs. His experiments show that 
such utilization is entirely feasible ; but in most cases these 
experiments have not progressed beyond the laboratory 
stage. However, we hear rumors that serious endeavors 
are being made commercially to convert the waste product 
cymene into the time-honored drug thymol, which has 
been used in cases of rheumatism and influenza and bron- 
chitis, as an antiseptic in the treatment of wounds, as well 
as a destroyer of molds and parasites. Hence it may not 
be very long before the little bride finds that a few useful 
pharmaceuticals in her medicine chest have found their 
origin in the wood of spruce and balsam fir. 

This very briefly and inadequately tells the tale of the 
new and ever-increasing markets of the pulp manu- 
facturer. A great department store could be quite fully 
stocked with his transmuted products; a great arsenal 
could house his agencies of destruction; a colossal ma- 
chine shop could utilize his wares in the production of 
bushings, rings, gears, discs, washers, gaskets, pulley 
wheels, and bearings. And back of the pulp-maker stand 
the chemist and the chemical engineer, eternally pointing 
out new uses for his products, everlastingly devising new 
methods of salvaging his waste. 








Membership in The American Forestry Association is open to any person interested in the perpetuation of 
our forests. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 











March, 1924. 





O) Annual Membership, without Magazine....................0. cece eee cueees 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage 50c extra on subscribing memberships. 


BECOME A MEMBER—Nominate Your Friends for Membership 
FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $.... 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 

0) Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine .................. $4.00 
() Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine.................. 10.00 
() Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine..................... 25.00 
O) Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine............. 100.00 
(J) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine........... 1,000.00 
1.00 
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Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 

















GREAT SOUTHERN’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS ASSURE OUR TRADE A SUPPLY IN PERPETUITY 
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Trade-Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 


REFORESTATION 
A PRACTICAL FACT 


on the lands of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company contigu- 


ous to BOGALUSA, -4-4:4 He 

“The New South’s bs ind + 

Young City of renee hippo 
Destiny.” 


as rae 


vane 
vi - ‘ oe iil 


As true leadership precedes supremacy, 
so is supremacy maintained only by un- 
flagging leadership—in ideals, in methods 
and in products—a leadership that thinks 
always in terms of “tomorrow.” 

Yet the forward sweep of economic vision 
is not more important than the vigor of 
practical performance you witness here. 





GREAT SOUTHERN’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS 
ASSURE OUR TRADE A SUPPLY IN PERPETUITY 


WE INVITE INTELLIGENT CORRESPONDENCE: OUR RESPONSE WILL BE PERSONAL, CANDID AND PROMPT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA 








CAPACITY 1,000,000 FEET DAILY—WITHOUT STRAIN OR HASTE 








At left—The Nursery at Bogalusa. Hundreds of thousands of 
thriving seedli of Bogal: Pine iting le i 





























A REAL PEOPLE’S FOREST FOR 
CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Forestry Association is 
raising a fund through popular subscrip- 
tion for the purchase of what is to be 
known as the People’s Forest in the town 
of Barkhamsted. As soon as this forest is 
acquired the Connecticut Forestry Associa- 
tion will transfer it to the State. Since the 
average price paid for the land will be 
about $8 an acre, every one who gives $8 
to this fund will be considered as the donor 
of one acre and his name will be kept on 
record. The association has collected alto- 
gether nearly $5,000 for this purpose. Three 
hundred acres have been purchased and op- 
tions obtained for about 600 acres more. 
Altogether, the proposed purchase unit 
amounts to about 3,000 acres. 

This is a splendid forest tract, which has 
not been burned over recently and which 
has a good mixture of hardwoods, oak, 
birch, beech, maple, tulip, considerable hem- 
lock and some pine. The acquisition of this 
tract will add materially to the state for- 
ests and will have an important bearing on 
increasing public interest in forestry mat- 
ters. The suggestion was originally made 
and has been largely sponsored by Mr. 
Alain C. White, president of the Connecti- 
cut Forestry Association. 


A SYSTEM OF TRAILS PROPOSED 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts legislature has un- 
der consideration a so-called “Trail Bill,” 
based on the petition of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. The bill provides that the 
Commissioner of Conservation may lay out, 
construct, and maintain trails or paths over 
or through land and state forests and pub- 
lic reservations leading to important moun- 
tains and other objects and places of spe- 
cial interest and beauty. The bill provides 
that these trails shall be so laid out as to 
make them continuous, so far as practical. 

Many prominent people, both men and 
women, are urging the passage of the proj- 
ect as a means of increasing the opportu- 


nity of the public to enjoy outdoor life. 
The petitioners for the legislation contem- 
plate making accessible many spots of 
scenic beauty hitherto difficult to reach. 
It is also proposed that the trails laid out 
in Massachusetts shall, so far as possible, 
connect with those already contructed 
through the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and those coming up from the southward 
through the State of Connecticut. Each 
year the popularity of these trails has 
steadily grown. 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 
STIMULATES WIDE INTEREST 


One of the most successful meetings in 
its history was held by the Southern For- 
estry Congress in Savannah, Georgia, on 
January 28, 29, and 30. An outstanding 
feature of the meeting was the diversity of 
interests represented and their expressed 
appreciation of the need for a constructive 
program of reforestation throughout the 
South. The naval stores industry was most 
largely represented and a great deal of the 
program was devoted to the conditions con- 
fronting that industry as a result of de- 
structive methods of turpentining and the 
progress of deforestation in the longleaf 
pine belt. Other interests represented and 
supporting constructive forest action were 
the railroads and steamship lines, lumber- 
men, and timber-land owners, banking in- 
terests, fruit-growers, and _ agriculturists. 
The meeting unanimously endorsed the im- 
portant proposals looking to the utilization 
for forest purposes of the immense areas 
of denuded land in the South. Among 
these is a proposal to expand the policy of 
the National Government to the purchase 
of forest lands for the growing of timber, 
these lands to be included in National For- 
ests. J. S. Holmes, State Forester of North 
Carolina, was elected president and H. L. 
Kayton, of the Carson Naval Stores Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president of the con- 
gress for the year 1924. It was voted to 
hold the next meeting at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
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ALABAMA’S NEW FORESTER BEGINS 
WORK 


Major Page S. Bunker, formerly Assist- 
ant State Forester of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed State Forester of Alabama, under 
the state’s new law creating a forest de- 
partment. Major Bunker assumed his new 
duties on February 15. 

Alabama’s new forest law _ provides, 
among other things, that the owner of cut- 
over land may have this land declared as 
auxiliary state forests and relieved from 
taxation of its growing timber until such 
time as the timber or other forest products 
are harvested. The owner must then pay, 
in lieu of the ad valorem tax not assessed 
against his timber while it is growing, a 
tax of 10 per cent of the value of the timber. 

One of Major Bunker’s important duties 
will be the administration of this construc- 
tive measure, which promises to accomplish 
much in stimulating reforestation in Ala- 
bama. 


NATIONAL PARK AREAS LIMITED IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Renewed proposals in Congress for the 
establishment of National Parks in the 
Southern Appalachians and the Everglades 
of Florida are viewed by the Forestry Di- 
vision of the North Carolina Geological 
and Economic Survey with concern as well 
as sympathy. 

While there are in the state several com- 
paratively small areas whose physical en- 
dowments fit them for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Park policy of preserving as museum 
pieces these examples of exceptional scenic 
phenomena, the possibility of conflict with 
the orderly development of the National 
Forest counseis the greatest caution. 

National Forests in North Carolina now 
include 360,000 acres. Other areas suitable 
for inclusion in National Forests as pro- 
tection of navigable rivers and which are 
necessary to the adequate carrying out of 
the plan total 2,143,000 acres. 

As at present administered, all this Na- 
tional Forest remains in large part available 
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An Important Giakéosced cea Cigpoans 


Lhe Wood Eternal : 
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LMOST everybody knows the un- 
equalled investment value of 
“Tidewater” Cypress, historically 

described as “The Wood Eternal.” 


People who know very little about “lumber” know all 
about Cypress. It is “the nation’s most respected wood.” 
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er 
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But—knowing what you want, and why you want it, 
is not always quite enough. 


How are you to know that you get it? 


In trying to buy non-rot lumber you must take account 
of the fact that the true “Wood Eternal” kind of Cypress 
grows only within about 200 miles of the coast line. 


It is, therefore, necessary to specify 
“TIDEWATER CYPRESS,” 


and then to identify the genuine by insisting on seeing the registered 
Cypress Arrow Trade-mark, thus: 


OX 
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on every board, and on every bundle of small pieces. Do riot let yourself 
be deceived. The difference in permanent value to you is too important 
to trifle with. Responsible lumber dealers will gladly aid you. 


Respectfully submitted: 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1258 Poydras Bldg.. New Orleans, La.,or 1258 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE FORESTER—B. S. in Forestry with 
several years’ experience in forest engineering, 
forest pathology, and recreational forest engi- 
neering and development, desires a position with 
state or private interests engaged in forestry. 
Experience in state forest surveys for three 
years. Now employed by a sales agency, but de- 
sires to return to forestry profession. Best of 
references. Address Box 5095, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with degree Bachelor 
of Forestry. Has had twenty years’ experience, 
having handled some of the largest lumber opera- 
tions in northern Pennsylvania. Experienced in 
nursery work, reforestation, forest-fire adjust- 
ment, forest working plans, forest valuation, 
lumber inspection, timber cruising, manufactur- 
ing, utilization, marketing, and traffic service. 
Wish a position and an interest in company. 
Can give best of references. Available on short 
notice. Address Box 7000, AMERICAN FoRESTS 
AND Forest LiFe. 








POSITION WANTED by a man 30 years old. 
Experienced in practical forestry both in the 
South and West. Ten years’ experience with 
trees, plants and flowers. Farm superintendent 
of unusual ability. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress Box 7010, care AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire, eiciniins ti Bc 


MAN OF 14 years’ experience in United States 
Forest Service and about four years in Orna- 
mental Nursery and Landscape work; now em- 
ployed by one of the most reliable landscape 
firms in the Kast; wants to return to forestry, 
either state or municipal. Will consider position 
on large private estate. Graduate of Yale Ferest 
School. Information and references furnished. 
Address Box 7015, care AMERICAN FoRESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 26 years of age, 2 
children, a farm superintendent, desires forestry 
work with a company or private estate anywhere, 
steady year-round work, developing and replant- 
ing on estates. Address Box 7025, care AMERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest Lire, W: wasinaatind Oe ol 


EX-SERVICE MAN, from trith Co., 20th En- 
gineers, A. E. F.; heretofore unable to work 
because of ill health, now wishes to return to 
woods work. Experienced woodsman, with good 
references. Address Box 7020, care AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest LIFE, censi. Dd. c. 

2-4-24) 





POSITION W vVANTED rae man 70 years of age, 
in good health and active, single. Would assume 
the responsibility of the care of an estate, or 
fame preserve, a friend of animals and birds. 

=~ practical experience in farming in So. 

Penna., 20 years’ connection with a large 

bo ng expert knowledge of selecting and prac- 
tical planting and care of pecan, English walnut, 
fruit, shade and ornamental trees, shrubbery, 
small fruits, flowers, vegetables, &e. Practical 
pruning a specialty, two winters spent in Florida 
pruning orange trees. Prefer location in East 
or South. Would consider an offer on a salary 
or share basis, if possible a personal interview 


requested. Satisfactory reference furnished. 
Address Box 7040, care AMERICAN ForRESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (2-4-24) 





YOUNG MAN, Single. Forestry student in two 
universities. Ranger in United States Forest 
Service, serving in Districts 6 and 3, desires to 
enter field of State, private or foreign forestry. 
Full particulars and references given on request. 
Address Box 7030, care AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (2-4-24) 





TECHNICALLY TRAINED FORESTER, at 
present employed, desires to change his position. 
Has had several years’ practical experience in 
all phases of forest work. Would like to cor- 
respond with any person, corporation, or munici- 
pality desiring to employ such a man. Address 


Box 7045, care of AMERICAN FoRESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C 


(3-5-24) 
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not only to public use, but to the ordinary 
pursuits of agriculture and business. Thus, 
except as to portions set aside as game 
preserves, they are left free for the grazing 
of cattle under regulation. Judicious lum- 
bering is carried on in a manner to pro- 
mote the growth of timber and at the same 
time produce regular revenue, part of which 
is returned to the counties in which the land 
is situated in lieu of taxes. Such practice 
also permits the operation of private in- 
dustry—wood-working establishments, etc. 
—that looks to the National Forest for its 
raw material; and, in addition, the lands 
are open to the public, subject to the pro- 
visions of state laws, for hunting, fishing, 
and general recreational purposes, whereas, 
in case any of the lands naturally destined 
for inclusion in the National Forests should 
be converted into a National Park, all pub- 
lic participation would be at once limited 
to sight-seeing and whatever the lands con- 
tain withdrawn from any utilitarian purpose. 
In the North Carolina mountains the 
most outstanding area suitable for a Na- 
tional Park is Linville Gorge, the “Grand 
Canyon of the East,” which within rela- 
tively narrow limits contains incomparable 
natural beauties of river, gorge and water- 
fall, and rugged grandeurs of scarp, cliff, 
and precipice. The summit of Roan Moun- 
tain and Grandfather Mountain are also 
esteemed suitable for such purpose, and in 
the past efforts have been made to have 
them taken over by the Government. It is 
felt that these areas—certainly Linville 
Gorge—should be preserved forever as they 
now are, either as national or state parks 
or as specially administered portions of the 
National Forest. But it is questionable 


whether the inclusion in a national park of 
any considerable amount of land embraced | 


in the scheme of development of the 
National Forest could be brought 
about without danger of prejudicing 
the wise forest policy with which the 


people of the state have come into {1 
1 


complete sympathy. 


THE HIGHEST FIRE LOOKOUT 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


The State of Connecti- 
cut is boasting of the 
highest fire lookout sta- 
tion in New England. It 
is interesting to note that 
this lookout tower is not 
in the woods, but in the 
heart of the state’s capi- 
tal. A _ picture of the 
tower, unique in fire de- 
tection work, is given 
herewith. It has _ been 
made available to the 
State of Connecticut by 
the Travelers Insurance 
company, which owns 
the building, the highest 
in New England. 


LAND. THE 
OVER 250,000 ACRES OF CONNECTICUT WOODLANDS. 


The use of the tower as a lookout station 
for forest fires has been given by the Tray- 
elers Insurance Company free of charge, 
and, in addition, the company will have its 
watchman act as a lookout man in the 
The total height of the Travelers’ 
tower is 527 feet, and the lookout man in 
the tower will be between 300 and 400 feet 
above the ground and will be able to watch 
over 250,000 acres of woodland. Detecting 
smoke on any forest area, the lookout will 
locate the fire by means of a fire map and 
will at once communicate with the fire 
warden in the territory in which the fire is 
burning. The fire lookout in the Travelers’ 
tower will fill a long-felt need in giving 
better fire protection to the woodland be- 
tween Talcott Mountain and Balton Moun- 


tain Ranges. 


tower. 


PENNSYLVANIANS PLANT OVER 
FIVE MILLION TREES 


During 1923 more forest trees were 
planted by private owners of forest land in 
Pennsylvania than during any previous 
year in the history of forest-tree planting 
in the state. In this one year a total of 
5,437,817 trees were set out by 1,578 tree- 
planters. A larger number of trees would 
have been planted if the nurseries had been 
able to supply the demands. In spite 
of the nursery shortage, the output 
was more than 100 times greater 
than the total number of trees 
planted ten years ago. 

A conservative estimate shows that 
the trees planted during 1923 will 
reforest about 5,500 acres of idle 
forest land, and upon _ reaching 
maturity will provide about 200,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber, which is 
urgently needed by the people 
and industries of the state. 

The growth of forest-tree 
planting by private owners of 
forest land in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the last fourteen years 
is shown by the following 
table: 






















(Continued on 
page 188) 





THE HIGHEST FOREST FIRE LOOKOUT IN NEW ENG- 


MAN IN THIS TOWER WILL WATCH 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


Covers every phase of Gardening, with 
copious cultural notes on our many 
specialties, including Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Roses, Dahlias, 
Gladiolus and a host of others. 
Copy free on request if you 
mention this publicatton. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





e 

Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 

most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KE N. H. 





WAL 
®- NURSERY ~ 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Choice specimen Evergreen trees for landscape 
work. Send for 1924 catalog, illustrating Ever- 
greens in natural colors. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Established 1855 
Box 501 Dundee, Ill. 
Evergreen Specialists 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and Shrubs -Black Walnut, White Walnut, 
Buckeye, Locust Seedlings, etc 


Write for Catalog. 
FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


GRAPEVINES 


For the Vineyardist and the Amateur. Large 
List of Varieties. Selections for the different 
parts of the Country. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG FREE. 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 
BOX V 315. DENISON, TEXAS. 








BOXWOOD EVERGREENS 
Dwarf Edging—True Suffruticosa. Only per- 
fectly hardy variety, 2- and 3-year, fine-rooted 
plants. Also Sempervirens—Tree Boxwood, 
a- and 3-year plants. Fine lot young evergreen 
seedlings. My packing and grading must 
please you. 
ROBERT C. YOUNG 

Wholesale Nurseryman Greensboro, N. C. 


WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 


IT HELPS 


TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 











TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, 
Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 
Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


Any Quantity 





“Oriental Flowering Trees”’ 





THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 








The Association’s supply of January and 
December, 1923, copies is practically exhausted. 
It will be appreciated if members having copies 
of these issues, or any former issues for which 
they have no further use, will send them to the 


Association. 





ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Berlin, Maryland 


Large growers of stock for forest planting, 
both Deciduous and Evergreen. 

All the leading kinds and a good many new 
desirable kinds. Send us your list of wants. 

We furnish a good many State Forestry 
Departments and large forest planters. 





LA FRANCE FRUIT AND PLANT FARMS 
Wholesale growers of strawberry and ever-bearing 
strawberry plants, raspberry and blackberry plants, 
ines, asparagus, rhubarb an 
radish. e grow our plants on new fields and all 
plants are free from disease. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send Us a List of Your Wants 
F. W. DIXON, Prop. HOLTON, KANSAS 








Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE 
750 COURT ST. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


Forest tree Seedlings our Specialty. We grow 
them by the million, also all kinds of Shade 
trees, Flowering Shrubs and seeds. 


Catalog sent free on request 


NELSON’S TREES GROW 
Large quantities of American Elm two in., two one-half 
in., three in., and larger, specially grown for park, cem- 
etery, and boulevard planting. 
Our Elms‘are growing on the boulevards of New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 

OFFICE AND NURSERIES 


DEPT. A. GLENVIEW, ILL. 











Kelsey Nursery Service 


50 Church St. -:-:- New York 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 


Write for Price-list 
and Special Offer on Large Quantities 








HICKS NURSERIES specializes in large- 
sized evergreens; time-saving shade trees; 
rare berry-bearing and flowering shrubs. 


Ask for our catalog, Home Landscapes 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box F Westbury, Long Island 











EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 
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BIASCUPE$ 


Pocket Binocular 


American made, it is bet- 
ter than many imported 
binoculars costing fur 
more. Handsome finish. 
Will last a life-time. 
Magnifies 6 times. Makes 
objects invisible to naked 
eye big and bold. Thousands 
used by tourists, campers, Boy 
Scouts, hunters, fishers. 






If dealer can’t supply you, 
send $5.25 and get one dire. 
Money back guarantee. Buy 
a Biascope today. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
&5-87 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 




















1305 E STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 





ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
AND 














[ILLUSTRATORS 


35 COLOR Process WoRK 
GLECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 








Phone Main 8274 
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(Continued from page 186) 


Number of trees 


Year planted 
MO! Soot ck ees 66,374 
IRE cc. seo Scare 25,360 
WORE. k cic waned ect biee 66,854 
BORE oo oo onc nomen 47,770 
WORE: Kiccnccs ance 108,685 
BORS. 62205605 eae 115,577 
BOE csc cuniee eas 1,471,875 
WORF nwkticgseceko see 1,812,997 
WES Gea cooncwus ae 2,186,809 
BONG) oc acs ae eens 3,139,531 
WDD 6 ies ow wnsie Kaielo in 2,543,374 
BIEL << opew ss seaivice sa 3,041,710 
Se a 3,670,621 
RS ee eso amulets 5,437,817 

Total 6s. «++ (23,735;404 


CALIFORNIA HAS BAD FIRE YEAR 


The season of 1923 was a bad one for 
forest fires in California. According to 
the California State Board of Forestry, 
forest, brush, grass, and grain fires in 
1923, outside the boundaries of the National 
Forests in California, resulted in the death 
of six of its citizens and the estimated loss 
of timber, range, grain, and improvements 
valued at $1,946,000. This loss, as classi- 
fied, is as follows: 


MOBIC: Sc has nactiecs $313,080 
MANOS: ccc piensa eos 300,843 
REE sly heeds sek 165.609 


Improvements 1,076,159 


This estimate of loss was arrived at by 
the members of the State Board of Fores- 
try after a careful consideration of the re- 
ports submitted by the State Fire Rangers, 
county fire wardens, and other co-operating 
agencies. This loss does not include that 
in Berkeley, which was the result of a fire 
which started in the adjoining timber-cov- 
ered hills, nor does it include many fires in 
regions in which there were no fire-protec- 
tive agencies nor reporting organizations. 
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VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATIONS TO 
HELP MARYLAND FIGHT 
FOREST FIRES 

Very active volunteer fire companies 
have grown up to take care of fires in the 
thickly settled suburbs of both Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. These companies are 
organized on a county basis, and through 
this larger unit the four county associations 
involved have pledged their companies to 
take care of forest and brush fires within 
the county when called on. In this capacity 
the companies function as a supplement to 
the warden system and are active in just 
the portions of the state where it is difficult 
to secure interested wardens and where 
the woodlands are small in size and iso- 
lated. In keeping with their status as vol- 
unteer companies, no charge is made for 
extinguishing woods fires, but the Forestry 
Department furnishes a complete set of 
such tools as have been found effective in 
suppressing woods fires. This equipment 
is placed on the company’s truck and is 
thus available for instant use. One section 
of this suburban area is under the surveil- 
lance of one of the department’s lookout 
towers, and the arrangement now in effect 
with the local volunteer company gives 
them first call for any fire within a 6-mile 
radius. Beyond this area the company will 
also respond in an emergency. 


KEYSTONE SCHOOLS PROFIT FROM 
STATE FORESTS 

Figures compiled by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters show 
that receipts from State Forests during 
1923 total $113,094.34. This is the largest 
annual income in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania forestry. It is almost twice as great 
as the income of 1922. 

The rapid increase in State Forest re- 
ceipts is shown in the following table: 


Year Amount 

nee RARE pte, Sen et SS cnr aR $1,227.87 
1905 BAY ya sieabeberee the oats 2,247.67 
os eco ve heh seagrass 9,176.00 
191s peste eee siete earns eee ; 13,483.84 
ROD ie Sanicc se a hse ae ent ees s sofaghe 
1923 ee ae: ostiem : erat m ree 113,004.38 


The total receipts from the State Forests 
for the period 1900 to 1923, inclusive, 
amounted to $477,936.75. 

The receipts for 1923 exceeded the total 
receipts of the first 16 years that the state 
handled forest land. 

Of the total receipts ($477,936.75), $308,- 
441.79 have been placed in the State School 
Fund. As the receipts from the State For- 
ests increase the State School Fund will 
grow, and in time the state-owned forests 
of Pennsylvania will be a big factor in 
maintaining the public schools of the Key- 
stone State. 











WISCONSIN TO VOTE ON IMPOR- 
TANT FORESTRY MEASURE 


A constitutional amendment will be sub- 
mitted to the voters in Wisconsin in the 
fall of 1924 which will legalize direct state 
action in forestry affairs. A decision of 
the Supreme Court has declared state for- 
estry activities as works of internal im- 
provement, and it is hoped to have this 
disqualifying item corrected by the follow- 
ing forestry amendment: 

“Provided, That the state may appropri- 
ate moneys for the purpose of acquiring, 
preserving and developing the forests of 
the state; but there shall not be appropri- 
ated under the authority of this section in 
any one year an amount to exceed two- 
tenths of one mill of the taxable property 
of the state as determined by the last pre- 
ceding state assessment.” 

This amendment has been submitted and 
approved by the legislative sessions of 1921 
and 1923 and must now go to the people 
for final ratification. Those interested in 
forestry in the state are now busy prepar- 
ing plans so that this important matter may 
be brought to the attention of the vcters in 
a forceful manner. 


INDIANA STUDYING THE GROWING 
OF HARDWOODS 


The State of Indiana has on the 2,900- 
acre State Forest near Henryville about 175 
acres of land devoted to experiments in 
the growing of hardwood trees. It has 
been conclusively shown that direct seeding 
or planting of nuts in soil of the character 
found on the State Forest is not success- 
ful, because of their tendency to heave or 
freeze out. Catalpa, a tree at one time ex- 
tensively planted all over the state and be- 
lieved to be a solution to the timber prob- 
lem, has been a miserable failure. Black 
locust, another hopeful in the same line, is 
too heavily infested with borers and in 
most cases does not attain post size before 
being broken off. It has been found use- 
ful in enriching the ground for other spe- 
cies, however. 

Two tracts situated on similar sites, one 
of which was planted with tulip and the 
other with tulip and black locust alter- 
nately, were laid out in 1910. Measure- 
ments made of these two tracts show that 
in the tract where black locust had been 
planted with the tulip, the tulip trees are 
appreciably larger than in the tract where 
they are a pure stand. This difference is 
attributed to the soil-enriching qualities of 
the black locust. 


NEW JERSEY PROPOSES TO ACQUIRE: 


TAX SALE LANDS FOR FORESTS 


With the convening of the state legisla- 
ture, two important matters relating to the 
forestry work in the state are before the 
legislators for consideration. A bill pro- 
viding means whereby the state May ac- 
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quire tax-sale lands from municipalities for 
the purpose of state forests has been intro- 
duced in connection with the program for 
enlargement of the state forest area in New 
Jersey to at least 200,000 acres. The plan 
proposed by the bill will be of real advan 
tage to the townships by providing a sim- 
ple means of eliminating from their non- 
productive areas parts of the townships 
which have been an embarrassment and en- 
cumbrance to the townships for years, 
where such areas are suitable for timber- 
growing and recreational purposes, so that 
the state is justified in taking them over. 
It will likewise be of real advantage to the 
state by providing a way in which the 
state, at low cost, can secure idle land, for 
bringing back of which to productiveness 
and usefulness to the local community and 
the commonwealth the state should assume 
responsibility. 


ERRATA 
An error occurred in captioning the il 
lustration on page 108 of the February 
number. The picture is that of a fur seal 
and not, as labeled, of the Great Northern 
Rhytina, or Sea Cow, the extermination of 


which is described in Mr. Grinnel’s article. 





A UNIQUE LOOKOUT TOWER 


Located on Brush Mountain, in the Cra- 
ter National Forest, in Oregon, this spiral 
stairway is of yew pegs driven into the 
tree, with a railing of Douglas fir, and it 
runs up to a height of 80 feet above ground. 
The picture was taken from directly under 
the tree, looking up. 
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From our 89 years of experience we have 
devised Eight Tests that insure absolute 
safety in the investments you buy. Seven 
tests are important—thc eighth is the acid 
test of any investment—the test that has prevented loss 
for thousands of investors. These eight tests will show 
you the safe way to increase your income. They will be 
sent you absolutely free, without any obligation 


FREE “How to Select 
Safe Bonds” 


We will also send you an importart in- 
vestment book —**How to Select Safe 
Bonds’”’. This book gives the basic 
principles which influence all invest- 
ments. During the last 39 years over 
two hundred millions of dollars have 
been invested through George 
Forman & Company in over 20,000 
separate mortgages without the 
loss of a penny to any customer. 
This is an unsurpassed record. 
Send today for both booklets. 
Just mail the ccupon. 

GEORGE MW. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 1243 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, I. 


George M. Forman & Company; Dect. 1243 

105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Itt. 

Gentlemen . Send me at once your booklet ‘‘Eight Teste 
of an Investment’’ and ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’. 













Fe Lact Oe ae es ee sender 


N QNNGc2 3x Se encuhia ses steer 


ALFRED W. BODINE 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
Forest-Fire Appraisals—Forest Valuation—For- 
est Working Plans—Timber Cruising—Lumber 
Operations Managed—Tree Planting 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
RR i eae Ras 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
FOREST ENGINEER 
ESTIMATES SURVEYS 
FINANCIAL AID 

A 921 15th St. N. W. 
Old Town, Maine WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Largest Cruising House in America 












Surplus Nursery Stock 


For Sale 
5 00 00 0 Trees: Scotch Pine & 
9 White, Red & Nor- 
way Spruce: 2-1, 2-2, 2-3 & 2-4 trans 
plants. Grown in Northern Maine. 
Particularly well adapted for plant- 


ing in the Northeastern States 


ALL TREES CONSERVATIVELY PRICED 
PRACTICALLY AT COST 


F. O. B. OQUOSSOC, MAINE 


on Maine Central Railroad & 
served by American Express. 
ALL TREES carefully packed. 


For particulars, write 
Forestry Department 


BROWN COMPANY 


Berurn, New HaAmpsHIRE 

















SOLAN L. PARKES 
THE TREEMAN 
THREE POINT ee @ TREEHELP SERVICE 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A ferest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S. 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 
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253,000,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All of the 
merchantable dead timber standing and 
down and the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 118,391 acres in Ts. 38, 39 and 40 
N., R. 14 W., Ts. 38 and 39 N., R. 15 W., 
Ts. 39, 40, 41 and 42 N., R. 16 W., and Ts. 
39, 40 and 41 N., R. 17 W., N. M. P. M., 
Dolores Unit, Montezuma National Forest, 
Colorado, estimated to be 253,000,000 feet 
B. M., log scale, more or less, of western 
yellow-pine timber; or a block of the 
timber on this unit, comprising about 40,- 
269 acres in Ts. 38, 39 and 40 N., R. 14 
W., Ts. 38 and 39 N., R. 15 W., and T. 
39 N., R. 16 W., amounting to approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 feet B. M. 


In addition there are approximately 110,- 
000,000 feet of privately owned timber ad- 
joining the Government timber which may 
be removed with the same improvements. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rate con- 
sidered for Government stumpage: For the 
entire unit, $2.25 per M feet; for the 
designated block, $3.00 per M feet. Rates 
to be readjusted April 1, 1928, and each 
three years thereafter. 


DEPOSIT: With bid $5,000 to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, refunded 
if bid is rejected, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to conditions 
of sale. 
FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Den- 
ver, Colorado, up to and including April 
10, 1924. 
The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


















Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the timber, 
conditions of sale, deposits and the sub- 
mission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Denver, Colorado, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Mancos, Colorado. 


Copies of the 1924 Index of 
American Forestry will be 


sent to members upon request 
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Poison in the Woods 
[Continued from page 164] 


on this land I was told that somewhere in 
these ravines is the plant causing “milk sick- 
ness,” and that in years gone by many cattle 
were killed there, but I never found any one 
who was able to identify the plant.” The 
case was investigated shortly after the re- 
ceipt of the letter and white snakeroot was 
found growing in profusion in the death- 
dealing woods. 

Inquiry among farmers troubled with 
white snakeroot poisoning revealed that the 
symptoms were almost uniform in practically 
all cases. In sheep and cattle the first in- 
dication of trouble seems to be general list- 
lessness. The affected animals are slow of 
motion and are disinclined to exert them- 
selves—a condition called the lazy or the 
spring-fever stage by Indiana farmers. Fol- 
lowing the lazy stage is the trembling stage, 
which is characterized by spasms of violent 
trembling. It is sometimes alluded to as the 
“shimmy” stage. The “shimmying may be 
brought on early by driving the “lazy” ani- 
mals. The joints finally become stiff, the 
gait becomes jerky, the victims fall and show 
little desire to rise. This stage is ordinarily 
followed by severe weakness, exhaustion, and 





death. 

Judging from the experience of Purdue 
investigators, horses exhibit somewhat dif- 
ferent symptoms than sheep or cattle. Since 
Dr. Craig has probably had a better oppor- 
tunity to make observations along this line 
than any one else, I asked him to describe 
the symptoms to me. “The first indication 
seems to be slight incoordination of the 
muscles, especially of the hind parts, ac- 
companied by sluggishness and marked de- 
pression,” according to Dr. Craig. “The 
throat muscles later may become slightly 
paralyzed, sometimes to the extent of pro- 
hibiting swallowing. The animal finally 
goes down without exhibiting any signs of 
the trembling stage that is so characteristic 
in sheep and cattle. After falling, the vic- 
tim rarely gets on its feet again, and death 
is a matter of but a few hours.” 

What is the cure for “trembles?” There 
is little that can be done to help animals in 
advanced stages. In the early stages, relief 
may be secured by eliminating the poison 
that has accumulated in the system. This, 
suggests the United States Department of 
Agriculture, may, perhaps, be done by the 
use of a purgative and by feeding laxative 
food, such as bran. The best course to 
pursue, however, is to remove the animals 
from the snakeroot pasture as soon as 
trouble develops. 

Experience has demonstrated that white 
snakeroot is not difficult to eradicate, since 
the plant is shallow-rooted and yields readily 
to hand-pulling. A good way is to organize 
a band of men, assign each a strip in the 
infested woods, and clean the snakeroot out 
systematically. September is a good time 
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** WILD RICE:., 
BRINGS ¢4e DUCK 


Ducks fly hundreds of mil P 
Plant 7 ate 
Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 
seed assoon asiceleaves. Write for litera. 
ture describing plants thatattract ducks, fish 
and game. 


Terrell’s Aquatic Far 
Dept. W 5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


One of the finest, most 
gracious things you could 
do is to tell some friend 
about American Forests 
and Forest Life. We would 
appreciate your courtesy 
and so would he. 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers, 
Takes less spacethanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 


232 N_ 10th 
8ST, LOUIS 




































vA 99 0 by refund of 5 each 


Ross-could Co 2, St. Louis 


to do the work, because the plants are then 
in flower. This has two advantages: First, 
the bright white flowers are conspicuous and 
few plants will be missed, and, second, when 
the snakeroot is pulled before seeds form, 
the removed plants may simply be dropped 
on the ground, since there is little danger of 
the plants rooting again. If the plants are 
large and tough, it is usually best to delay 
pulling until after a hard rain, when the 
ground is soft. The woods should be gone 
over a second time later on, and again the 
following season, in order to clean out stray 
plants missed during the first pulling. 

Although the roots are fibrous and have 
the general characteristics of annual roots, 
one must not be deceived in this respect, 
since they are perennial and will sprout after 
cutting. For this reason, mowing infested 
areas is of little avail. 

The identification of white snakeroot is 
not easy, since there are a number of closely 
related, but harmless, species that resemble 
the poisonous plant very closely. The fact 
that white snakeroot is practically limited to 
open woods, small clearings, and the borders 
of woods is of distinct help in identification. 
The dense clusters of small white flowers are 
also conspicuous features and the fibrous root 
system is somewhat distinctive. The most 
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University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


eral, state and private work. 


March. 


expenses are the lowest. 


summer employment. 


which a nominal charge is made. 


For further particulars address, 





School of Forestry 


Offers thorough training in Prac- 
tical Forestry, preparing for fed- 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering, and Range Management. 

Forest Ranger Course of high- 
school grade, covering one term of 
three months, given during the 
months of January, February, and 


No tuition is charged for any of 
the above courses, and otherwise 


Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood-working in- 
dustries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses is 
offered by correspondence, for 


characteristic features, however, are found in 
the leaves, which are opposite and extremely 
thin. Each leaf is shaped like a broad lance- 
head, there are three conspicuous veins, and 
the under surface is somewhat lighter in 
color and a bit more lustrous than the upper 
surface. In case of doubt, send a specimen 
to your agricultural experiment station for 
identification. 


NATIONAL GARDEN WEEK 


The National Garden Association an- 
nounces that National Garden Week is to 
be celebrated again this year from April 
20 to 26. The governors of the various 
states have been asked to make proclama- 
tions, and several favorable responses have 
already been received. It is planned in some 
states to combine the observance of Arbor 
Day with Garden Week, and the general in- 
terest and enthusiasm with which these 
activities are being planned is steadily in- 
creasing. The Women’s Clubs, under Mrs. 
John Dickinson Sherman, are co-operating 
to make it a big success. Programs and 
leaflets and other information may be se- 
cured from The Garden Magazine, Double- 
day, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 





Francis G. Miller, Dean 





















OREGON 


Four-year College Courses in— 


federal, state, and private work. 


peculiar to the logging industry of 
the West. 


Lumber Manufacture, for those espe- 
and sale of lumber products. 


_ Twenty per cent of all the remain- 
ing standing timber is in Oregon. Un- 
equaled opportunities for the study of 
Pacific Coast forests lie at the doors 


lumber manufacturing plants in the 
world are easily accessible. Students 
readily obtain practical experience in 
summer with the Federal Forest Serv- 
Ice or the logging camps and mills. 






For catalog and further information, 
address 





Dean, School of Forestry 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis, - - Oregon 









SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 





Technical Forestry, preparing men for 
service as professional foresters in 


Logging Engineering, preparing men 
to solve the engineering problems 


cially interested in the manufacture 


of this Forest School. The largest 























THE PEACE TREE 


A sycamore tree planted by Dr. W. H. H. 
Barker, octogenarian, of Harvey, Iowa, who 
from the early pioneer days of Iowa has 
watched the wilderness recede for over three- 
quarters of a century. This tree is the 
initial one of an acreage dedicated to an 
arboretum perpetuating the memories of the 
early pioneers and is hopefully named the 
“Peace Tree” by its planter. 
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Yale School of 


F orestry 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Iumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 




















The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR course in Pulp and 

Paper Manufacture and a short 
course each spring in Dry-kiln Engi- 
neering and Lumber Grading are regu- 
larly given. The State Forest Ex- 
periment Station of ninety acres at 
Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Demonstration Forest of 1,000 acres 
at Cranberry Lake, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiin plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. In addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses, special courses are offered 
that lead to the degrees of Master of 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
Master of Science, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, and Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

eniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 














FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 
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The American Forestry Association 
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The Biter Bitten 


[Continued from page 145] 


“IT waves the automatic sort of careless 
like in their direction, as a way of estab- 
lishin’ my authority in the premises. They 
looks at each other rather funny and the 
youngest of the two says: 

“*Now, friend, we aren't agoin’ to decline 
to help you take care of this fire, but this 


here’s a sort of frame-up on you, just to 


test out your preparedness. We're forest 
officers and I’m the District Forester from 
San Francisco. We started this fire to see 
how soon anybody would get here. You 
sure made a fine record. I’m proud of you.’ 

“*A trick play,’ I says to myself. To him 
I says: ‘All rightee, friends, but I reckin’ 
you’re prepared to make good on your claim 
of bein’ Forest Officers. I ain’t never before 
set eyes onto you, but, accordin’ to official 
orders, Forest Officers wears badges. I’m 
from Missouri.’ 

“Gee, but I said it cold and business-like. 

“*Vou're all right, Ranger, I’ll say that,’ 
he comes back at me, ‘but you'll have to take 
my word for it, because we both left our 
coats in camp this mornin’ and our badges 
are on them.’ 

“All right, boys,’ I says, ‘that’s a good one 
to tell the J. P. man. I’m just an ordinary 


ranger man, with positive orders to nail any 


one I catch startin’ fires in the woods and 
take him forthwith to the nearest J. P. 
Them’s my orders from the Supervisor I’m 
workin’ for. 
don’t let’s waste any more time arguin’. 


“Tt took all three of us two good, long 
hours to make the fire safe enough to leave. 
Them two sure perspired a plenty, but they 
never squealed. Then I tells them that I’d 
trust them to start out for the sawmill, where 
the J. P. lives, him being head sawyer at the 
up and follows on 


mill, while I packs 


after ’em. 


“Don’t try any funny business with your 
Uncle Bill,’ I remarks to ’em as they starts 
off. ‘You may be Forest Officers all rightee, 
and then again you may be some of them 
Uncle 
Sam’s boys ain’t got much to do but wear 
their uniforms and ride round the hills on 


locoed hiker tourists what thinks 


a fat hoss.’ 
“The judge knew ’em both, and when I 


arrived on the scene he tells me they was 
O. K. and was only testin’ out my efficiency. 

“Later on I meets up with the two at the 
little hotel, and they both pats me on the 
back and tells me how glad they was to 
find me on the job and they don’t blame me 


at all for what I said to ’em. 


“‘Tiooks to me,’ says the D. F., ‘that we 
sort of overplayed our hands and the joke’s 
You are a credit to the Serv- 
ice, and the experience has been well worth 
getting our palms all blistered over. I’m 
aiming to drop in at the Supervisor’s office 
on my way back to ’Frisco and tell him about 


on us for fair. 


this.’ 
“Of course 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 


Get to work on that ditch an’ 


I apologizes and gets all 


worked up with embarrassment over my 
lack of judgment in not acceptin’ 
claims to bein’ Forest Officers, and especially 
him bein’ the District Forester hisself, but 
they won’t hear a word of it, assurin’ me 
it was just what they wanted to find out, and 
that they wished all the men in the Service 
was as strict in carryin’ out official orders 


their 


as I was.” 

“Had you really no suspicion that it was 
the District Forester, after all,’ I queried, 
“even if neither of them had a badge or 
any other evidence of authority?” 

He grinned, as he knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and dropped it into his pocket. 

“I sure hadn’t ever seen him before per- 
sonally, but between ourselves I’d had a 
first-class picture of him tacked up on the 
wall of my cabin ever since I came to this 
district. Once I was down to the bay”—his 
face lit up at the recollection—‘“an’ I seen a 
play called ‘The Biter Bitten.’ ’T'were about 
a travelin’ man who had a wife and four 
kids at home and tried to get gay with a 
supposed widder woman, who turns out to 
have a hubby and three kids of her own.” 
He chuckled audibly. “I'll bet it was a long 
time before that District Forester tested the 
preparedness of another of his rangers. 
What ?” 


CAPTAIN MILLER DEAD 

On page 659 of the November issue of 
AMERICAN Forestry we published a photo- 
graph of Captain Samuel F. Miller, who 
had been for more than 30 years employed 
at the Mescalero Indian Agency and who 
claimed to have been the bearer of the oft- 
quoted message from General Grant to 
General Sheridan: “I intend to fight it out 
along this line if it takes all summer.” 

On December 29, 1923, Captain Miller 
died suddenly, of heart failure, on a train 
that was entering the city of El Paso, 
Texas. At the time of his death the Cap- 
tain had in his charge a deserter from Fort 
Bliss. With the faithfulness to duty that 
had characterized his long military and 
civil service, Captain Miller, in his last mo- 
ments, said: “We must take care that the 
prisoner does not escape.” Captain Miller 
was in his 77th year. 


OAK LASTS FOR CENTURIES 

In driving a new gallery in a gold mine at 
Victoria, Australia, at a depth of 300 feet, 
pieces of oak timber were found perfectly 
preserved and with the appearance of having 
been sawed and shaped by man. The timber 
lies in an ancient river bed. Just before the 
war it was discovered in Russia that the bed 
of the Moksha River, for a length of 400 
miles, was full of magnificent oak trees. 
Oak has the peculiar property of lasting for 
centuries when buried in water or wet sand. 
Oak piles from bridges constructed by the 
Romans have been found to be as sound as 
when placed, nearly 2000 years ago. 
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Number 3 of a Series 


Facts For Advertisers 


c AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE reaches the better 


class of people in each state in the Union, each possession of the United States and 30 
Foreign Countries. 


The following analysis based on the total paid distribution of the December, 1923, 
issue shows that these readers are uniformly distributed. 





Per Cent 

Rural districts and towns under 2,500 population.....................0..+4. 22.9 
Towns of 2,501 to 10,000 population.....................4.. nxt eee eee 
Towns, of T0,6Gt t6:25,000 PODUIAHION. <..< 5 once ees secre eceeserenseewenesees 8.5 
Cities of 25,001 to 100,000 population......................0-- bch Gene cee eee 
Cities. of x00.008 to..500,000 POPUIAEION: . . ...cck occ c cc ee secosecewesergsens EBS 
Cities of 500,00t PONUIGHON ANG GUEE. «0c... cece tetas ewer edeacevesoes 26.2 
@hutuite: GE the Vince Seattihs a sia oes aha Si ed owes dba ad oe we cade cbieleeaeeies 4.2 

Weta) Dicer ieth ose os koa se eizre vedive danced ue vew sens Riniedinmer nine e eee ee 


WE WELCOME INQUIRIES FROM ADVERTISERS WHO WISH TO INTRODUCE 
PRODUCTS OF QUALITY AND MERIT TO OUR READERS 


AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 
1523 L Street N. W. eee ae Washington, D. C. 
























































Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Do you know that you can purchase, through your Association, practically any book published in 
the United States at a discount of 10 per cent? 


Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent of the regular 
price, and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. If list price is not available send 
deposit sufficient to cover and difference will be refunded. Members who purchase several books each 


month and who prefer to pay monthly may send check sufficient to cover month’s purchases in advance. 
Check will be deposited to their credit and used as needed. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP AND GIVE US A LIST OF THE BOOKS 
YOU WANT 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























































1875 ——— 1925 


A half century or more ago, American men of vision, stirred by the rapidity of 








forest destruction in the United States, began to raise their voices in behalf of our 
native woods. These patriots foresaw the folly of a young nation, blessed with the 
greatest forests known to man, inaugurating a policy which reaped with wasteful 


rapacity and sowed with seeds of fire. 


Out of their efforts came a collective force, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, first organized in 1875 and made a national factor in 1882. 


The Association was founded on the principle that a permanent and sufficient 
supply of forests is essential in the household of the nation. To it, more than to any 
other agency, belongs the credit for having brought together the forest sentiment of 


the country and given life to the early forest movement of America. 

Meeting all opposition and surviving one crisis after another when a cause less 
vital and worthy would have vanished, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSO- 
CIATION stands today with a long record of efficient public service back of it. 


In order to commemorate this outstanding record of service, an effort will be 


made during 1924+ to DOUBLE THE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP. 


This could be accomplished with comparative ease by general magazine sub- 
scription methods. Such methods, however, fail to yield the loyal type of member- 
ship for which the Association has always striven. We have accordingly decided to 
double our membership by asking that EACH MEMBER GET ONE NEW 
MEMBER or send us the names of twenty-five people whom they believe to be in- 


terested in the conservation and perpetuation of 


American Forests and 


Forest Life 


It will take but a few minutes, and will yield splendid returns for the 
time and effort invested. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 


—————————— 
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